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The Condemnation of the Action 
F rancaise 


FELIX KLEIN 


tion of the Action Frangaise is very far indeed from 

having subsided. On the contrary one seems to see an 
aggravation from day to day of the rebellion of its partisans 
on the one side and of the disapproval of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
only too well justified, on the other. We can state, however, 
that the movement, in its principal phases, has run its course, 
and that now one can sketch a picture of it as a whole. This 
is what I shall here endeavor to do, first in recalling, as far as 
is necessary, the succession of events, then in laying stress, as is 
only proper in a review of the character of THOUGHT, on the 
ideas themselves, that is to say, on the doctrines of the Action 
Frangaise, and on the motives, wholly religious, for their 
condemnation. 


T HE stir made a year and a half ago by the condemna- 


I 


It is quite true that the extremely severe letter of the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Bordeaux against the Action Frangaise at 
the end of August, 1926, and the unreserved approbation that 
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the Sovereign Pontiff gave to this letter, burst forth like a 
peal of thunder in a clear sky. The partisans of the Action 
Francaise had for so long a time proclaimed themselves the 
best, I might even say the only valiant, defenders of the 
Church against all the enemies from without and from within, 
that to be suddenly repudiated, censured and declared dan- 
gerous by the highest religious authorities was for them (and, 
let us be frank, for public opinion generally) a strange sur- 
prise. In reality the errors of the Action Francaise had been 
pointed out as early as before the war by some clearsighted 
and courageous writers recognized by a number of the Bish- 
ops and by Rome herself. An eminent Catholic, M. Etienne 
Lamy, of the Académie Frangaise, had pointed out the danger 
of these errors in the important review, Correspondant, of 
which he was the director; l’Abbé Pierre and le 'Pére Laber- 
thonniére had written on the same subject works which were 
carefully thought out and thoroughly documented. The 
Archbishop of Albi, the Bishops of Soissons, Fréjus, Nice 
and Lucgon had declared themselves in the same sense and 
had accused the new school of paganism. Finally, in Janu- 
ary, 1914, the Congregation of the Holy Office decided, unani- 
mously, to proscribe four works of Maurras and also the 
semi-monthly review, Action Francaise, while leaving the 
publication of the sentence “to the wisdom of the Sovereign 
Pontiff.” Pius X approved the decree, but on the entreaties 
of the Cardinal de Cabriéres, who was devoting himself to 
the task of obtaining the submission of Maurras, he consented 
to defer the publication. On April 14, 1915, Benedict XV 
consulted the Secretary of the Congregation on the subject of 
these same books and periodicals. ‘The official document 
states: 


The Secretary reported in detail to His Holiness all that the Sacred 
Congregation had done on this subject, and how his predecessor, Pius X, 
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of holy memory, had ratified and approved the proscription pronounced 
by these most eminent Fathers, but had deferred the publication of the 
decree to a more opportune moment. That being made clear, His Holi- 
ness declared that the opportune moment had not yet come, for, the 
war being still in progress, political passions would prevent a fair judg- 
ment from being passed on this act of the Holy See. 


It is essential to recall these facts to show that religious 
authorities had not witnessed with indifference the develop- 
ment of these new errors, and that if, perhaps, it had shown 
itself somewhat slow in condemning them publicly, this was 
due solely to a spirit of kindliness and a love of peace. A 
moment was to come, however, when the evil became so pro- 
nounced and manifested itself with such boldness that silence 
was no longer possible, and the supreme Shepherd felt him- 
self compelled to preserve the flock committed to his care 
from these errors. 


II 


“Tt was the Belgians who gave me the alarm,” Pius XI 
himself stated to two French bishops. What then had hap- 
pened? In May, 1925, the Cahiers de la Jeunesse Catholique 
Belge, the official organ of this large association put this 
question: “Among the writers of the past twenty-five years, 
who are those whom you consider to be your masters?” The 
referendum gave the largest number of votes to M. Charles 
Maurras. Other names appeared on the list. Paul Bourget 
was the second and Cardinal Mercier came the last of all 
with only six votes. What was astounding in such a ballot 
was further shown by the comments that it called forth. In 
the same Cahiers de la Jeunesse Catholique Belge, July 5, 
Abbé Leclercq maintained that there was one beacon alone 
capable of giving light to Catholic youth, viz., M. Charles 
Maurras, “an intellectual giant.” Another priest, director 
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of the Revue Catholique des Idées et des Faits was willing 
to acknowledge two “beacons” of this sort: one in Rome, the 
Pope, and the other in Paris, M. Charles Maurras. Such a 
deification of a writer known as well for his false philosophy 
as for his advocacy of violence in politics could not fail to 
arouse vigorous protests. These were expressed in a volume 
of two hundred pages published by the Société des Etudes 
Religieuses in which the most representative persons of Cath- 
olic Belgium (the Prime Minister M. Poullet, professors, 
directors of different associations, etc.) denounced the influ- 
ence of Maurras on youth as compromising the future of re- 
ligion in their country and called upon ecclesiastical authority 
to ward off this grave danger. 

Rome could no longer be in doubt. The one whom it 
had condemned, through the voice of its own most important 
Congregations in a definite, though as yet unpublished, docu- 
ment, had become the leader listened to and admired by a 
considerable number of young Catholics not only in France 
but in the neighboring countries. Pius XI, conscious of his 
responsibility as shepherd and with the methodic habits of 
a scholar, set himself to read the books of Maurras and the 
journal Action Frangaise. It was only after having person- 
ally studied during several months all testimony bearing on 
this matter that he decided to act.’ 

He did not do this at once under the usual form of a 


1He declared this himself in his address to the Franciscan Tertiaries September 28, 
1926: “Still others seem to repeat also in these circumstances the old formula, that 
one must appeal from the misinformed Pope to the Pope well-informed. The expres- 
sion has grown old, but the world always repeats itself. It must be said, on the 
contrary, boldly, with all assurance, that the first thing that the Pope has done with 
full consciousness of his responsibility and even with the risk of serious delay, has 
been to acquaint himself thoroughly, to enlighten himself adequately and to take no 
resolution without being sure that in his action there would be nothing which did 
not conform to the truth, or was not pertinent or opportune.” 
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condemnation, hoping that advice or a clear warning might 
be sufficient. 

The Archbishop of Bordeaux, Cardinal Andrieu, evidently 
in accord with him, published on August 29, 1926, an answer 
to a group of young Catholics who had asked him if they 
could follow in all security of conscience the teachings given, 
in their Institute and in their diverse publications, by the 
directors of the Action Frangaise. His decision could not 


have been more categorical: 


Atheism, agnosticism, anti-clericalism, anti-Catholicism, amoralism of 
the individual and of society; the necessity, with a view to maintaining 
order and in spite of its subversive negations, of returning to paganism 
with all its injustice and all its violence; that, my dear friends, is what 
the directors of the Action Frangaise teach their disciples and to this you 


should avoid even lending an ear. 


While the principal members of the Action Francaise were 
raising indignant protests against this decision, Rome ad- 
dressed to the Archbishop of Bordeaux an unreserved appro- 
bation. As early as September | there appeared in the first 
columns of the Osservatore Romano a letter wherein Pius XI 


stated in definite terms: 


We have read with pleasure the response of your Eminence to the 
group of young Catholics who questioned you on the subject of the Action 
Frangaise. 

Your Eminence points out a danger indeed and one all the more grave 
in the present case in that it touches more or less directly and without 
making itself always manifest Catholic faith and morals. It might 
insensibly turn from the right path the true Catholic spirit as well as 
the fervor and piety of youth and, in writings as in words, offend the 
delicacy of its purity. In short, it might lower the perfection of Chris- 
tian practice and still more of apostleship, from the true standards of 
Catholic action with which all the Faithful, youth above all, are called 
upon for active collaboration in extending and strengthening the reign 
of Jesus Christ in individuals, in families and in society. 
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It is then quite proper for Your Eminence to leave to one side ques- 
tions purely political, that, for example, concerning the form of govern- 
ment. On that point the Church leaves to each individual a just liberty, 
but Your Eminence points out clearly that one is not, on the contrary, 
equally free to follow blindly the directions of the Action Francaise in 
matters concerning faith or morals. 

Your Eminence enumerates and condemns with reason those mani- 
festations (in publications not alone of former times) of a new religious, 
moral and social system, for example on the subject of God, of the 
Incarnation, of the Church, on dogma in general and on Catholic ethics, 
principally in their necessary relations with politics which is logically 
subordinate to ethics. In substance there are in these manifestations traces 
of a rebirth of paganism to which is joined the naturalism that these 
authors have imbibed (unconsciously, we believe), as have so many of 
their contemporaries, from public instruction, that modern school with- 
out religion, the poisoner of youth which they themselves often combat 
with such ardor. 

Always made anxious by the sight of perils that arise on all sides 
against this beloved younger generation, and above all by the fact of 
these baneful tendencies, even if they may have in view an end good in 
itself such as, without any doubt, is the praiseworthy love of country, 
we rejoice, that voices even outside of France are being lifted up to 
warn them and to put them on their guard. 

Also let us not doubt that all these young people will hear your voice 
as Bishop and Prince of the Church. In it and along with it they will 
also hear the voice of the common Father of all the Faithful. 


If the Catholic disciples of the Action Francaise had had a 
clear sense of duty, the affair would have terminated there. 
Before a disapproval so evident they would have bowed sub- 
missively and they would not have obliged the Head of the 
Church to transform this disapproval into a formal condem- 
nation. They would have followed his fatherly counsels 
from the very first and they would never have drawn down 
upon their heads, by a rebellion which grows constantly more 
stubborn, commands more and more severe and even the threat 
of the most rigorous spiritual penalties. It would be a long 
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and painful story to make known in detail all the efforts the 
Holy See has expended in vain during a year and a half in 
exhortations, rebukes and canonical decrees, in order to open 
their eyes and enlighten their consciences, as well as to relate 
all that they have displayed of audacity and sometimes of 
insolence in order to justify their stubbornness. Of this sad 
story we shall recall only the principal outlines. 

It reached its culminating point at the end of 1926 when 
after three months of patience and entreaty without any 
results, the Pope resolved to promulgate a solemn condem- 
nation in the consistorial allocution of December 20.’ 

After having reviewed his previous warnings and precepts, 
which were “sufficient for the regulation of judgment and 
conduct,” he expressed himself as follows: 


We state in addition, if there are some to whose spirit one must bring 
a yet stronger light, that it is not permissable for Catholics to adhere in 
any way to enterprises, and to some extent to any school, which put 
party interests above religion and make the latter serve the former; that 
they are not permitted to expose themselves or to expose others, our 
youth above all, to influences or doctrines dangerous both to faith and 
morals and to the Catholic formation of youth. Therefore, in order not 
to omit any questions or demands which have been addressed to us, it 
is not permitted that Catholics should uphold, encourage or read journals 
published by men whose writings, straying away from our dogmas and 


2Five days earlier, December 15, in an article entitled “Rome et la France,” 
Action Francaise did not fear to say: “We are not disposed to give up any of our 
liberties. We have no wish to become slaves, or to allow French Catholics to be 
reduced to the condition of the Catholics of Mexico. We claim the right to approve 
the political arguments of Maurras as well as the astronomical demonstrations of 
Galileo . . . If certain men of the Church put their authority at the service of 
dangerous illusions which prepare bloody disasters for Europe and particularly 
for France, it is in vain that they invite us to follow them. Simple laymen, not 
theologians, we know all the same that, if the Church has the promise of eternal 
life, the men of the Church—the whole of history stands as proof—may be ill- 
informed, and may allow themselves to be deceived by dishonest influences and to 
become entangled in harmful enterprises, and that all this has happened throughout 
the centuries.” 
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our morals, cannot escape disapproval. Moreover in articles, reports 
and publications they often go so far as to present to their readers, par- 
ticularly to our youth, doctrines wherein may be found more than one 


cause of spiritual loss. 


The Action Frangaise could no longer equivocate. It pub- 
lished the Pope’s address itself and followed it with an un- 
mistaken formula of revolt: Non possumus. It declared with- 
out hedging that to obey would be a sin and that to disobey 
was a duty. It will be necessary to cite the essential passages 
in this very important but rather long declaration :° 


We have borne patiently real injuries from injustice and error and 
because this error came from so high a source we have refrained from 
correcting it. . . . We now know what it is they want, something we 
have been seeking to discover during the past four months: to decapitate 
the Action Francaise and at the same time to urge Catholics to unite on 
republican ground. This is now perfectly clear. It is no longer a 
question of morals or faith, but a question of politics. Ecclesiastical 
authority wishes to suppress our political movement. It demands our 
death. It even demands it at our own hands. The Action Frangaise has 
its own responsibilities and also its duties towards the hundreds of 
thousands of French people who have followed it and who still follow it. 

To all, the Action Francaise can only repeat today: Courage! If you 
still wish to have that which has united you to us, it is not on our 
side, that you will find the slightest weakness. ‘The Action Frangaise 
will continue. No one has the right to ask it to change either its national 
end, or its legitimate methods, or its leaders. No one will ever obtain 
this from us. 

The duty to obey ceases where evil begins, which means sin to us 
Catholics. The principle is true for all honest people, believers, and 
non-believers, and no theologian or moralist can contest this point. 

To lend ourselves to the suppression of the Action Francaise would 
inflict a grave wrong on our country and would risk handing it over 
without defense. It is not a subjective illusion, it is a conviction con- 


3It is interesting to note that the Duke de Guise, the actual chief and candidate 
of the monarchist party, identified himself completely with the Action Francaise by a 
letter addressed to Maurras, January 8, 1927. 
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firmed by incessant experience to which events constantly give proof, 
that the Action Frangaise is the only organized force capable of saving the 
country and the only one feared by the various elements of disorder. 
Of this we have evidence. If this is not certain, nothing is certain. . . 

In the situation in which France finds itself, the act of killing the 
Action Frangaise is an act not purely nor even principally religious: it is a 
political act of the first order, an act that would bring grave detriment 
to France; it would be mortally harmful. To favor this act would be 
to betray our country. We will not be guilty of treason. 

It is cruelly sad for sincere Catholics to find themselves in the situa- 
tion where we are; it is painful for sons to be obliged to resist the 
injunctions of a father. But, to obey him, we cannot commit a sin 
comparable in gravity to the crime of parricide. The father who asks 
his son to kill, or what amounts to the same thing, to allow his mother 
to be killed may be listened to with respect; he cannot be obeyed. 

In refusing we cannot cease to be good Catholics; in obeying we will 
cease to be good Frenchmen, at a time when France, confronted by 
the gravest of dangers, because she is betrayed by her government, has 
need of the courage, the intelligence and the energy of all her children. 

We have not made this situation. We have no more created this 
national crisis than we have the terrible plight of conscience to which 
we have been reduced. However difficult for us may be the duty result- 
ing from this, it is a duty. We will fulfil it. With a wounded heart 
but without flinching we will accomplish it to the end. We will not 
betray our country. Non possumus. 


The journal added: 


United in the same resolution, the non-believers wish to state that 
they sympathize with the sentiments of their Catholic friends, even to 
the point of sharing in great part their grief. It is certainly not with a 
light heart that they fulfil their duty of patriots and citizens against an 
admonition from Rome. . . But confronted with the choice of doing 
either that which is most fitting or their absolute duty, they cannot 


hesitate. Non possumus. 
The Action Frangaise. 
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Ill 


After such an answer nothing further will astonish our 
readers, either in the acts of religious authority or in the 
attitude of the Action Frangaise. Ever since December 29, a 
deeree of the Holy Office had promulgated the condemna- 
tion of Maurras’ works and of the review Action Frangaise 
-—a condemnation decreed ever since January 29, 1914, but 
kept secret until then; to this was now added the placing of 
the daily paper on the Index. Maurras found a very simple 
explanation for this severe measure: ““The pamphlet of a pan- 
Germanist Belgian agent deceived the Metropolitan of Bor- 
deaux, the error of Bordeaux deceived Rome and the Boche. 
pro-Boche and philo-Boche league has aggravated and pois- 
oned all. . . . Besides Rome there is also France. I have 
not the right to cease defending my Country.” 

The Action Frangatise printed almost every day articles of 
this temper, endeavoring to give the impression that a great 
portion of the clergy and of the bishops of France were on 
their side. These last, after having protested individually in 
great numbers against this accusation, issued at the beginning 
of March, 1927, a collective declaration bearing all their sig- 
natures but one.* 

They desired, so they stated, 


“to give echo to the voice of the Sovereign Pontiff, to defend his opinion 
against calumnious interpretations, to reestablish outraged truth and to 
show by a solemn attestation that the French Episcopate remained faith- 
ful to its patriotic mission even and above all when fighting with the 
Pope for the protection of principles which are at the base of Christian 
civilization. 

‘That of Mgr. de Llobel, coadjutor of Avignon, who later expressed his regret 

for this failure to sign. 
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Almost at the same time, March 8, the Holy Penitentiary 
defined by decree the duties and obligations which practically 
grew out of this condemnation for the Faithful, for the mem- 
bers of the clergy and above all, for confessors. These last 
were distinctly reminded that they would incur severe canon- 
ical penalties if they gave absolution to those who refused 
submission. The well-known partisans of the Action Frangaise 
who should refuse to leave it after having been warned should 
be considered as public sinners and in virtue of this title be 
deprived of the sacraments. 

The fact will seem scarcely believable to American Cath- 
olics who are so submissive to the Holy See, and we in France 
would have believed it impossible until these last years, but 
in spite of all these warnings, all these condemnations and all 
these spiritual sanctions, there still remain Catholics who 
persevere in their resistance and who continue to receive and 
to read the prohibited journal and who continue to belong 
to la Ligue d’Action Francaise and to support it with their 
propaganda and their money. That does not prevent them 
from proclaiming themselves good Catholics nor from fre- 
quenting the sacraments. When, conforming to the prescrip- 
tions of ecclesiastical authority, priests or religious refuse 
them absolution, they seek others more accommodating, and 
they boast of finding them. Never, since the time of the 
Jansenists, has one seen such obstinacy. Even these, being 
recruited solely among believers, stopped short of dis- 
obedience. 

The clever partisans of the Action Francaise, numbering in 
their ranks and among their principal leaders agnostics and 
atheists, do not hesitate to take the offensive and to attack each 
day the Roman Court and all who follow its directions. In 
each number of their journal one may read a heading entitled 
“Sous la Terreur,” wherein, sometimes by exaggeration and 
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distortion of a real fact of little importance, often by pure 
calumnies and inventions without the shadow of a foundation, 
religious authorities and the Holy See itself are accused of 
“terrorizing” and of persecuting the poor religious, priests 
or laymen whose conscience obliges them to remain faithful 
to the Action Frangaise. 

In this spirit just lately they invented out of the whole cloth 
the absurd story that the Archbishop of Paris sent ladies to 
spy on priests in the confessional to learn who were those who 
gave absolution in spite of the prohibition of the Pope. It 
is needless to say that Cardinal Dubois has denied with indig- 
nation what he has justly called “a sacriligious fairy tale.” 

As to direct offences against the Pope, Pius XI has himself 
expressed many times his grief and his astonishment in regard 


to them. He said on January 5, 1927: 


There has shown itself an utter absence of all spirit of submission 
or at least of consideration and of respect; a pronounced attitude of 
opposition and of revolt; a forgetfulness or rather a base contempt of 
truth, going so far as to insinuate and publish inventions as calumniating 


as they are false and absurd. 


Speaking to the students of the French Seminary at Rome, 
March 25, he recalled some of these inventions and he added: 
“Such allegations, extremely injurious to us, are not only 
contrary to our repeated and formal declarations and to the 
most evident truth, but they border on insanity.” 

Finally, receiving last Christmas the greetings of the Sacred 
College and passing in review the joyous and sad events of 
the year 1927 he came to the affairs of France and, after 
having enumerated the consolations that had come to him 
from the Catholics of that country, he added these words, 
wherein are united in so impressive a manner the necessary 
severity of a judge and the pathetic kindness of a father: 
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Others of our sons, poor children, even more dear because they show 
themselves more misguided by blindness, daily decreasing in number— 
they do, however, represent a certain number—persist in their absurd 
claim of attributing to the Pope thoughts of politics, of partisanship, of 
internationalism and nationalism; thoughts and inspirations of which not 
even the least breath has entered Our mind, Our feelings or Our actions 
either now or at the beginning. These are things of the imagination 
that we have called follies in order not to be obliged to call them 
calumnies, a word too hard where the relations between sons and their 
father are in question. They persist in this system of misrepresentation 
and of respectful irreverence, so to speak, for they protest that they 
respect and revere this authority which they trample under foot unceas- 
ingly and which they offend with an irreverence that we do not know 


which best characterizes it—hypocrisy or insolence. 

But God sees and God disposes, and we do not in the least doubt but 
that His light will soon dissipate the clouds and that He will bring to 
all hearts true peace which comes from truth and justice fully recognized. 


Before examining thoroughly the ideas that are seething 
at the bottom of this unhappy affair, it was indispensable to 
expose clearly the conditions under which they present them- 
selves and which enable us to understand their character 
which is at one and the same time very serious and almost 
unbelievable. The facts having thus been placed in order, 
the way is now open before us to speak clearly of the doctrines. 


IV 


As has been brought out already in what has preceded, the 
motive pleaded by the partisans of the Action Frangaise for 
refusing to submit to the condemnation passed upon them by 
Rome, is that it constitutes “an unbearable interference” in 
French politics and that the Pope, departing from the relig- 
ious and moral domain which alone is his, has not the slight- 
est right to exact obedience. They say:° 





5Action Frangaise et le Vatican, preface by Charles Maurras and by Leon Daudet, 
p. ii, 
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Governor Alfred Smith was able to write without incurring opposi- 
tion: “I recognize no power in the institutions of my Church to interfere 
in the practice of the Constitution of the United States or in the exe- 
cution of the laws of my country.” He received from Rome neither 
censure nor denial nor remonstrance. ‘This American has been able 
to remain master of his political opinions. We likewise are masters of 
ours. They shall not be taken from us. 


To which the Pope replied, as you have just read above in 
his last Christmas address, that this is “an absurd claim,” that 
in this affair he has never sought any political end, but only 
to defend the moral and religious interests confided to his care. 

These two affirmations, that of the Pope and that of the 
Action Frangaise, are flatly contradictory. One must choose 
between the two. Our readers do not need argument from us 
to decide in favor of the Pope. Nevertheless, we believe they 
would like to ascertain how far he is in the right and to what 
extent religion is truly involved in this conflict. Let us then 
give a sketch of the personal errors of M. Charles Maurras 
and of the errors which, under his influence and that of many 
of his collaborators, have penetrated this whole movement of 
the Action Frangaise. 

‘No one is free to remain a disciple of Maurras, leader of 
a school which does not place God at the foundation of in- 
dividual and social order,” declared the Pope recently to the 
Bishop of Oran. Are these words, then, too severe? In order 
to understand how fully they are justified, it is enough to read 
or even to skim over the writings of Maurras. Everywhere in 
his thought the absence of God declares itself, and he feels no 
need for belief in Him. In speaking of one of his heroes, who 
represents clearly his own way of looking at things he says: 
“Tt would be an inexact expression to say that he missed God. 
Not only did his soul not miss God but it felt, if we may be al- 
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lowed the expression, a rigorous need to be without God.” 
Far from admitting the existence of a personal God, M. Maur- 
ras spurns the idea of the Absolute and of the Infinite as being 
devoid of sense and dangerous to the human mind. “All is 
relative, this is the only absolute principle,” he declares,’ like 
the true disciple that he is of Auguste Comte, founder and 
leader of integral Positivism, the only master whom he recog- 
nizes. Elsewhere he has said, not less clearly :* 


The feeling for the Infinite! Such absurd sounds and these shameful 
forms should alone lead to the reestablishment of the beautiful notion 
of the finite. This alone contains meaning. What Greek has said that 
divinity is a number, that all is numbered and limited? Nor do pleas- 
ures and love form any exception. They have their extreme points and 
beyond that they disintegrate. Definite limits, as our poets sing, and 
exact bounds beyond which extend an obscene chaos. 


But we are here in the domain of speculation and one may 
think, perhaps, that only literary fantasies are in question. Let 
us pass then to politics, properly so called, and to precise ex- 
planations. 

In “Romantisme et Révolution,” in the chapter which is en- 
titled “Trois Idées Politique’”® we find Maurras reproaching 
Voltaire for “son grand préjugé.”” Which one? For having 
attacked the Bible and the Church? Not at all, but for having 
believed that the “idea of God, of one God, present to con- 
science, is always a beneficent and politic idea.” It is not M. 
Maurras who will share such a prejudice. Let us hear him 
explain himself on the subject: 

*Romantisme et Revolution, p. 416. 

™] do not know a single man’s name that one should pronounce with a more 
keen sentiment of gratitude. The thought of him cannot be evoked without emotion.” 
Romantisme et Revolution, pp. 91-92. 


8Chemin de Paradis (1921), p. Ixxiii. 
%See particularly pages 173 and following. 
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The positivists remind us, with reason, that this idea [the idea of God] 
may also turn to anarchy. Too often rebelling against the general inter- 
ests of mankind and against human sub-groups (country, caste, city, 
family) the individual submits in many cases only from necessity, horror 
of loneliness or fear of consequence. But if in this naturally anarchistic 
sentiment the feeling germinates that one can form direct relations with 
the Being, absolute, infinite and all-powerful, the idea of this master, 
invisible and distant, will soon lead them away from the respect they 
owe to their visible and present masters; they would prefer to obey God 
rather than to obey man. At every turn, not once only, as Antigone 
most legitimately did, will they invoke unwritten and eternal laws to 
avoid the laws which most directly relate to them; they will resist 
fiercely and without restraint the principles of the state and of reason. 

This mystical intimacy leads to scepticism in thought as it inspires 
revolt in practical matters; it induces one to believe that this interior, 
Divine force dictates every judgment that is without sufficient motive 
in itself and instils appetites that contradict the rule. Such is the im- 
mense multiplier which the idea of God adds to individual caprice. Each 
egoism, increased to the infinite, multiplied by the infinite, justifies it- 
self in the name of God, and each labels his own fixed idea, or his favorite 
sensation as equally Divine, whether it be justice, love, pity or liberty. 
There should be but one outcry among the moralists and the politicians 
against the dangers of theistical hypocrisy. 

If for a moment it gives to the individual a certain amount of ardor 
and force it is only in appearance; this passing stimulation of pride is not 
worth the evils to which it gives rise, for it decomposes and dissolves all 
the elements of the community of men, not only the state and its different 
customs, but also science, even intellectual thought. The individual loses 
in this way, besides the conditions of an elementary life, its embellish- 


ments and higher pleasures. 


If simple faith in God is already absurd and dangerous, 
how much more will be Christianity with all its beliefs and 
all the obligations it claims to impose on us. Dangerous is the 
Bible; dangerous is Christ; dangerous is the mystic life which 
believes itself to be in harmony with God. “One cannot read 
indefinitely these holy texts without breathing in some mias- 
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mic vapors of the prophetic and millenarian spirit.” The 
miraculous thing is that familiarity with the Bible has not 
wrought more havoc. Bossuet accomplished the paradox of 
drawing from the Bible a reasonable political system,’ and 
Maurras explains how the Bible, through the Prophets and 
through Jesus, has spread abroad the spirit of anarchy and 
“changed the great soul of antiquity.” While “the German” 
was applying himself, not without great effort, to understand 
this “great soul of antiquity,” what was it he received suddenly 


from the direction of Jerusalem?” 


Isaias and Jesus, David and Jeremias, Ezechiel and Solomon hastily 
translated into his own togue, revealed to him the vanity of civilized ef- 
fort, taught him with the accent of authority that marks Divine things, 
that he bore in his own heart, as it were, a judge and a master of all. 
Finally they gave him by their example and by their speech models of 


pure frenzy. 


Thus we see the danger which the Bible conceals in itself 
and the evil it has wrought in those who have put their trust 
in it! Catholics, however, have escaped from this, Maurras 
explains to us. But how? By the authority of the Church 
which, heir to Greco-Roman wisdom, has known how to cor- 
rect the Bible and purify Christianity! Let no one think we 
exaggerate. That is one of the essential ideas of the system of 


Maurras:"” 





104 ction Francaise, October 15, 1899, p. 315. 

114 ction Francaise, October 15, 1899, p. 317. 

12Chemin de Paradis, p. xxx. In a more recent edition, M. Maurras has sup- 
pressed the ending of the phrase which refers to the Magnificat as being too scan- 
dalous for his Catholic admirers. It represents well, however, his constant thought. 
Has he not reproached elsewhere the first messengers of the Gospel with having 
turned men towards ugly, mutilated and degraded things? “This unnatural pity has 
degraded Love. It styles itself Charity; every one is considered worthy of it. Fools 
and those who were feeble and infirm were recipients of his dew (rosée). From 
night to night the seed of this plague was spread.” Chemin de Paradis, p. 225. 
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An intelligent destiny has arranged that the civilized peoples of 
Europe [that is to say the Latin races] have little known these turbulent, 
oriental writings, excepting as mutilated, remodeled and transposed by the 
Church into the marvel of the Missal and the Breviary. It was like- 
wise one of the philosophical honors of the Church to have put the 
verses of the Magnificat to music that weakened its poison. 


We have here the key to a phrase somewhat sibylline that 
M. Maurras has written in the very same book in which he 
wishes to defend “La Politique Religieuse” of the Action 
Francaise: “I have always considered that Catholicism saved 
the human race. If I stated from what. . . .””* If he did not 
say it in this book, he has said it often enough in others, and we 
know that it is from the biblical and evangelical spirit. “An- 
cient France,” he has said, “professed this traditional Catholi- 
cism which, submitting Jewish visions and Chrstian sentiment 
to the discipline received from the Hellenic and Roman world, 
bears with it the natural order of humanity.” In what does 
such an encomium of Catholicism differ from the re- 
proaches addressed to it by the less moderate Protes- 
tants? What enemies of the Church can be more dangerous 
than this so-called friend? 

Now that our readers know the ideas of M. Maurras on 
sod and on the Gospel, they will wonder how it happens that 
Catholics could ever choose such a master and follow him 
with fanaticism. Above all, when they have been summoned 
to choose between his direction and that of the Head of the 
Church, how they hesitate to reject the one in order to remain 
faithful to the other. 

In order to explain such an abberation we must realize 

18This is the end of the phrase: “If I said of what, M. de Lantivy [one of the 
Catholic adherents of the Action Frangaise] would probably be shocked.” 

144A new edition carries a slight change: “This traditional Catholicism reconciling 


[composant] the Jewish visions and Christian sentiment, etc. This more prudent 
expression lets one perceive the same thought. 
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that a great number of Maurras’ admirers have never, happi- 
ly for them, read his worst books and are ignorant of the true 
foundation of his ideas. As for those who do know them, they 
maintain that they have no bearing on his politics and that 
they play no part in the school of the Action Frangaise. The 
Church thinks quite the contrary; she holds that such ideas 
vitiate political doctrine itself and entail practical conse- 
quences that are extremely disastrous. 

The political ideal—a sound social organization—does not 
depend merely on a technical and, in some sort, material order. 
Without doubt the immediate end of civilized society is to 
establish and to foster among its members relations that will 
aid them in good living, ut simul bene vivant, as St. Thomas 
says; but a truly good life is not possible without the existence 
of a moral law, and there is no efficacious moral law without 
belief in God. With even greater reason this belief seems 
necessary if, as is proper, one views the destiny of man as a 
whole, and if one understands the necessity, as St. Thomas 
further says, of organizing the good life in the multitude in 
a manner that will be conducive to obtaining heavenly good.” 

The political ideal of Maurras is quite contrary to this as is 
shown in his most widely read books and also in his articles 
published in reviews or periodicals. The common good, ac- 
cording to him, is above all, if not solely, national advantage, 
such as we find it through observation and experience, with- 
out having recourse to moral and religious norms. In Action 
Frangatse, November 15, 1899, Maurras, wishing to explain 
how nations having reached the brink of ruin recover and 
save themselves, wrote these significant words: 
~ 15“But which is the path towards the highest blessedness, and what obstacles are 
to be encountered, that is learned by Divine law.” St. Thomas, de Reg. 1. 1. 15. 


How is one to know this path and these obstacles if one begins by denying God 
and rejecting the Gospel? 
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These nations consult their own interests A salutary realism, 
a benificent atheism makes them banish the supernatural and the mysti- 
cal. The difficulties, the problems, the elements of goodness, or of dis- 
pute and of division are coordinated and solved uniformly in harmony 
with the common national element. Yesterday amenable to a thousand 
different gods and to a hundred contrary maxims, the nation itself sub- 
ordinates them; everything is placed at its feet, its salvation alone is the 
foundation of its law, and national conduct finally regulates itself accord- 


ing to national interest. 


One can easily see what would become of international 
morality under this system. It would simply cease to exist. 
On this point all the principal editors of Action Francaise 
are of one opinion. Listen to Maurras: “The political power 
of France as well as that of Germany or of England is com- 
pelled, under most dreadful national penalties to hold as for- 
eign to humanity all interests alien to its own nation.””* Lis- 


ten also to Bainville: ‘Egotism, when applied to nations, 
becomes a duty and a virtue.”” The following is how Leon 
Daudet, in 1923, spoke of the famine in Germany :* 


The proverb says “if there is no more hay in the rack the horses fight 
each other.” Soon hay will be short surely enough and we shall have, 
as Bainville says, the agreeable spectacle of the battle of the chewers of 
straw. The more they kill each other the fewer will remain, and there 
will be less chance of an approaching war.... I applauded the disap- 
pearance of Mathias Erzberger (one less!), that of Rathenau (another 
less!!®) ; I shall applaud also that of Ludendorff, of von Seeckt, and I 


applaud the German famine. 


For Maurras there is no more national than international 
morality. There are only interests of which he struggles to 


164 ction Francaise, November 15, 1899. 

17La Guerre en Italie, p. 284. 

184A ction Francaise, October 10, 1923. 

19One recalls that these two political characters had been assasinated because of 
their reasonable opinions regarding the reconciliation between Germany and France. 
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learn the exact mechanism in order to make them function 
better. This is not stated in one of his more or less literary 
productions where a certain allowance is to be made for fic- 
tion, but is found at length in a famous page in one of his 
most precise works, the one most admired by all his partisans, 
“La Politique Religieuse.” If anyone thinks I exaggerate, 
let him meditate well on the following declaration :” 


In examining the structure, the adjustment and the historic and social 
contacts, one observes the nature of social man and not his will, the real- 
ity of things and not their justice; one ascertains an order of facts about 
which one cannot say whether they are, after all, moral or immoral, for 
by their essence they escape from the category of right and duty because 
they do not relate to our will. As there were phenomena purely chem- 
ical or physical in the organization of a Descartes, of a St. Vincent de 
Paul, so all society is constructed according to natural necessities in 
regard to which the question is to know exactly the essence 
The infallible way to mislead anyone who ventures into political activ- 
ity is to evoke suddenly the concept of pure morality at the moment 
when he should study the testimony of facts and their combinations. 


V 


If there is place for morality neither in national life nor 
in international life, if the only end to follow in both is the 
interest of the country one wishes to serve, we cannot be sur- 
prised if the only rule in politics is to employ the means that 
wisdom and experience designate as the most sure to succeed, 
and let us agree that the Action Frangaise is absolutely logical 
in giving us as a password to its faithful followers its famous 
formula: Par tous les moyens. All the members of the league 
have to sign this declaration: “I associate myself to the work 
of the restoration of the monarchy, I bind myself to serve it 
by every means.” 


20La Politique Religieuse, p. 78. 
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The Catholic members of the League who are to be re- 
proached not for associating themselves, if they so choose, to 
the chimera of restoring the monarchy, but for striving to 
accomplish this “by every means,” will allege, perhaps, that 
there is only question of honest methods. In that supposition 
the formula would seem somewhat trite. It has, in reality, its 
natural meaning, and proofs are easy to find both in the coun- 
sels and in the examples which the leaders of the party give 
daily. One reads, of example, in Action Francaise of March 


1, 1908: 


Let us take the dearest friends of those in power today, the most 
faithful of Clemenceau’s pretorian train. Let us have money, and with 
money let us buy all the means and all the motive powers. Buy the 
women, buy consciences buy treacheries. However romantic the 
method outlined may see, I am speaking to people too far recovered from 
the illusion of parliamentary methods not to have their unreserved appro- 


bation. 


Have we not seen M. Maurras one day threaten to have 
the Minister of the Interior assassinated if he did not change 
his politics?” The most astonishing thing is that this menace 
was taken seriously by the members of the League and many 
among them -would really have tried to kill the Minister if 
they had received the order. 

In reality the Action Frangaise has never resorted to assas- 
sination, and its most violent acts, up to the present time, have 
been confined to outcries or demonstrations in the streets. But 
if, happily, one cannot reproach them with any criminal at- 
tempt on the lives of their enemies, they have not spared them 
all sorts of insults, outrages and calumnies. Whoever dis- 
pleases them becomes immediately ridiculous, stupid, capable 
of all meannesses, and very often is charged even with every 


21Qpen letter, published in Action Francaise, June 9, 1925. 
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crime. They respect their private no more than their public 
lives, and one may consider oneself happy if one’s family is 
not attacked at the same time that one is attacked personally. 
According to the Action Francaise M. Briand is a panderer, 
M. Poincaré was implicated in the assassination of Phillipe 
Daudet, the Nuncio Cerretti led a scandalous life in Paris, 
Cardinal Gasparri is a violent enemy of France, and Jews and 
Freemasons control as masters the politics of the Vatican. Let 
us give an example which is not so serious but which enables 
our American readers to understand better the procedure in 
question. 

Along with us all know and esteem at his full value the 
eminent diplomat, the fervent Catholic and the great writer 
who represents France today in the United States: Ambassa- 
dor Claudel. M. Claudel, interviewed last summer as to what 
he thought of the Action Frangaise, tried at first to evade 
the question, saying he did not like to be mixed up in polit- 
ical controversies; but, pressed to give his opinion, he declared 
that he had undeniable proof of the harm that the Action 
Francaise did us in many countries by constantly characteriz- 
ing as incapable or as criminal our government, and in 
particular our ministers and functionaries of foreign affairs. 

This was enough for the Action Frangaise to overwhem him 
immediately with insults, representing him as untrustworthy, 
a man of no worth and without character, who owed all his 
diplomatic fortune to his servility to the miserable creatures 
who govern our foreign politics. 

It would appear that the law of justice and the law of char- 
ity form part of the moral domain which the Church has the 
duty of maintaining quite as much as the domain of dogma. 
In defending these Christian virtues against the theories and 
the practices of the Action Frangaise we certainly cannot think 
that the Pope has gone outside his sphere. Another motive 
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equally included in the realm of religion furnishes justifica- 
tion, if this were necessary, for his intervention: the Action 
Francaise compromises the Church and gives a false idea of 
her when it identifies her with only one form of government— 
monarchy.” 

To pretend that one cannot today be a good Catholic with- 
out being a royalist and anti-democratic, is to furnish to the 
enemies of religion the most deadly weapons with which to 
fight against her; it is to stir up and to strengthen against her 
the instinctive defiance of the multitude; and that, indeed, 
quite gratuitously, for there is not one citizen in a thousand 
who interests himself in the representative of the royal dy- 
nasty, there is not one in twenty who even knows his name. 
Besides, what right have they to bind up the cause of religion 
with the cause of monarchy? The Gospel, written for all 
times and for all countries, accords with all political and so- 
cial forms; and if it were necessary to find for it, not an es- 
sential solidarity, but a real affinity, one must confess that the 
republican and democratic institutions of today agree better 
with its spirit of fraternity and respect for human personality 
than the institutions of the past. 

The Action Francaise works harm also to the Catholic 
Church in France in that it turns our most active and cour- 
ageous young people from religious action and apostolate to 
absorb them solely in the royalist struggles and propaganda. 
What line of conduct, indeed, does it propose to them? In 
Action Frangaise of May 1, 1926, M. Maurras turns to deri- 
sion the effort “of the very young minds and the innocent 
hearts” who apply themselves to the evangelizing of the peo- 
~ 22This is the same error that the Si/lon committed in identifying the Church with 
the Republic and democracy. But the Si//on, as soon as it was found fault with by 


the Pope, submitted with a loyalty and a humility that was the Pope’s consolation 
and also the admiration of all true Christians. 
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ple and to the promotion of social reforms. He then returns 
to his leit-motif :* 


Politics first. One must change the political framework. Nothing 
of importance is possible without this scouring and cleaning up. A nor- 
mal regime [that is to say the monarchy] will render possible many char- 
itable, generous and just things. An abnormal regime [the Republic] 
will corrupt them and make them corrupters in their turn. Religious 
politics, like economic politics, like social politics, is first of all politics ; 
it consists then in the first place in securing and in assuring oneself of 
power This positive solution is the only one and the true one. 
That is something. The other is absurd. 


Which other? “Evidently,” as a bishop observes, “the 
method which the Church counsels, the method of the apos- 
tolate which, little by little, by infiltration gains ground and 
transforms souls.” : 

Submitted to such teaching, to such examples and to such 
counsels, young people will encounter in the Action Frangaise 
still other obstacles to the development of the Christian life. 
Too often they will hear praised and recommended to them 
authors dangerous to their faith and to their moral principles, 
such as Stendhal, August Comte, Renan, Anatole France, 
Marcel Proust and Voltaire himself. 

A year ago M. Bainville, one of the principal editors of 
Action Frangatse reedited the most pernicious “Contes” of 
Voltaire, and Action Frangaise praised. them without re- 
serve, extolling above all the merits of “Candide,” the most 
perfidious and the most immoral of these tales, even adding, 
in order to convince his readers, that Maurras rereads “Can- 
dide” once every year and thinks when he closes the volume: 
“The road is clear." But without speaking of dangerous 

*3Mgr. Sagot de Vauroux, Bishop of Agen, Pie XI et l’Action Francaise, p. 101. 
(Edition Spes.) 

*4A ction Francaise, April 9, 1926. This article and the publishing of the Contes 


provoked a protestation from the Osservatore Romano two months before the first 
letter of the Archbishop of Bordeaux. 
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authors of others days is it not true that the readers of Action 
Francaise admire above all others the two writers who direct 
this journal and one of whom, Maurras, has written many 
atheistical and un-Christian works, while the other, Leon 
Daudet, has published a great number of novels considered 
to be among the most immoral of our contemporaneous litera- 
ture, so prolific in this unfortunate type of productions? 


VI 


At the beginning of this article, which was written in Feb- 
ruary, we said: ‘We can state, however, that the movement, 
in its principal phases, has run its course, and that now one 
can sketch a picture of it as a whole.” Lately new develop- 
ments have taken place and we find it necessary to note these 
that the reader may have a complete picture and may know 
exactly how far the Church’s condemnation of the Action 
Frangaise has extended and, on the other hand, to what length 
the resistance of its partisans has gone. 

Hence we give the text of the decree passed by the hierarchy 
of France against the Action Frangaise together with the letter 
(March 19, 1928) wherein Cardinal Dubois, Archbishop of 
Paris, solemnly promulgated it to the clergy: 


Paris, March 19. 
Dear Reverend Fathers: 

On many occasions we have written to you on the subject of the 
Action Francaise, giving you practical rules to follow with regard to 
insubordinate members, known as such, belonging to this group con- 
demned by the Holy Father. 

We wish to draw your attention in a special manner to our letter of 
November 1, 1927, containing our advice to the clergy, and that of 
November 6 following, containing the publication of the declaration of 
the Sacred Penitentiary dated October 11, 1927, in which is recalled the 
decree of the same Sacred Congregation of March 8, 1927, published in 
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our letter of March 25 following. Without doubt you are not unmind- 
ful that the Sacred Apostolic Penitentiary has instructed all the Ordin- 
aries of France, as a grave duty of conscience, to instruct the Faithful 
on this subject and seriously to warn the priests of their obligation in 
regard to the insubordinate members of the Action Frangaise. 

We ourselves have done this, but on the present occasion we address 
you, dear Reverend Fathers, in union with the entire French hierarchy. 

The regulations we publish today have received the approbation of the 
Holy Father and the signatures of all the Cardinals, Archbishops, and 
Bishops of France. 

Circumstances urge us to outline more clearly the course of conduct 
which all of us mean to prescribe, and to impose, in virtue of our episcopal 
charge, on all who, like yourselves, dear Reverend Fathers, share the 
religious and moral responsibilities of being their pastors. 

In doing this we are simply acting with a deep conviction, and with 
sentiments of filial obedience as the interpreters of the authentic authority 
of the Church, which has the power to bind and loose consciences, and 
to govern the whole of Christian society. 

We would reproach ourselves with a culpable negligence if we shall 
not have sufficiently guarded against a wicked abuse of the sacraments 
and the grave danger and scandal which results therefrom, and if we 
failed to apply to an open and obstinate revolt against the legitimate 
authority of the Church the prescribed penalties in conformity with the 
sacred Canons issued by the Sacred Apostolic Penitentiary. 

Do not mistake our sentiments. We are deeply pained at being 
obliged to have recourse to such extreme measures, and nothing would 
please us more than if our conscience could permit us to refrain from it. 
How we would thank Providence if this pain were spared to us by the 
return to obedience of those who have remained up to the present insen- 
sible to the appeals of the Sovereign Pontiff and of their Bishops. With 
all our heart we pray on their behalf that in the end they may open their 
eyes to the truth, and their hearts to the sentiments of a sincere and com- 
plete conversion. 

For these reasons, having in view the answer of the Sacred Apostolic 
Penitentiary of March 8, 1927, as well as the declaration of the Sacred 
Apostolic Penitentiary of October 11, 1927, and having invoked the 
Holy Name of God, in union with our venerable brethren, the Cardinals, 
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Archbishops, and Bishops of France, we have ordained and do hereby 
ordain the following: 


I.—As Regards Marriages. 


Article 1.—The secular clergy and other priests who have charge of 
marriages will interrogate the future brides and bridegrooms and warn 
- them—with charity, no doubt, but in strict observance of the law—of 
the grave canonical prescriptions concerning the directors of the league, 
both men and women, camelots, unauthorized readers, subscribers to and 
insubordinate members of the Action Francaise who become by their 
insubordination “public sinners,” and must be treated as such. 

Article 2.—The secular clergy and other priests who have charge 
of marriages are as strictly bound as are the parties interested in the 
matter themselves to refer the matter to the Ordinary each time that 
they have to regulate the conditions of these marriages. 

Article 3.—Every insubordinate member of the Action Francaise, 
known as such—adults or young people, of both sexes,—will be obliged, 
in order to have the benefits of the rites of the Church, to make, in 
writing and before the Ordinary, a retraction of the errors of the Action 
Francaise and a complete submission to the decisions of the Holy See. 
This retractation will be according to the terms of the formula affixed to 
the present decree. Notification of the same will be made to the parish 
where the wedding is to take place. 

Article 4.—In case of a refusal of retractation and submission there 
will not be allowed, under the circumstances contemplated in Canon 
1066, any solemnity at the celebration of the marriage. The priest will 
assist at it, but there will not be any religious ceremony, not even Mass. 

Article 5.—If only one of the two about to be married is a determined 
and insubordinate member of the Action Frangaise, the ceremony of 
marriage will take place in favor of the faithful party according to the 
liturgical rules, but with lesser solemnity. 


II.—Regarding Burials. 
Article 6.—Insubordinate members of the Action Frangaise, known 


to be such, who die without having made, in the requisite form, a sincere 
and public retractation of their error, will be deprived of ecclesiastical 
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burial (Canon 1240, §1, 6). In case of doubt the matter must be 
referred to us (Canon 1240, §2). 


III.—Regarding Baptisms, Confirmations, Communions, 
and Pious Works. 


Article 7.—Insubordinate members of the Action Frangaise, known 
as such, cannot be allowed to act as godfathers or godmothers at Baptism 
or [as sponsors] at Confirmation (Canon 765, 2). 

Article 8—Communion must be refused to them (Canon 855, §1). 

Article 9.—They will be excluded from all pious associations and 
Catholic works (Canon 693, §1). Any priest, secular or regular, who 
knowingly and wilfully does not conform to the grave prescriptions herein 
contained, will become guilty of grievous sin and expose himself to the 
penalties laid down by the sacred Canons and repeated by the Sacred 


Apostolic Penitentiary. 
Given at Paris at our General Assembly on March 7, 1928, Feast 


of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Louis Card. Dubois, 


Archbishop of Paris. 
The present order has received the signatures of all the Cardinals, 
Archbishops, and Bishops of France. 


The answer of the Action Frangaise was not long in coming. 
Upon the appearance of the decree of the Bishops, the con- 
demned paper upheld the supremacy of the individual con- 
science over the decisions of religious authority, declared that 
spiritual death would be the outcome of obedience to the 
Church in the present instance, and did not hesitate to hand 
over the bishops to the judgment of God. One would scarcely 
believe us did we not cite at least the essential parts of the 
article which appeared in Action Francaise for March 29: 


Whatever may be the hidden motives, how can one be other than 
astonished that some ecclesiastical authorities have calculated that 
simple, good folk, and, with far less reason, Christians solicitous for 
spiritual things, would give the lie to their consciences in order to 
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secure—what ?—the material reception of the sacraments which would 
have no meaning for them? 

If one is honest, if one is Christian, how can one leave the Action 
Francaise, and accuse it, against one’s conscience, of professing immoral 
or irreligious doctrines which one knows it does not profess? 

If one is honest, if one is Christian, how can one leave the Action 
Frangaise and declare against one’s conscience that Rome has the right to 
dictate to the French people the choice they should make between two 
political systems that have to do with the French alone? 

If one is honest, if one is Christian, how can one leave the Action 
Frangaise in order to join a political system which so evidently looks out 
for the interests of Freemasonry? 

We are at a loss how the French archbishops and bishops square their 
decision on these questions with what is of personal concern to themselves. 
Well, it is not to us that they render, or will be called upon to render, 
an account—perhaps a terrible account in this matter... . 

. . - One must have lost a sense of French reality not to see that, if 
this continues and an attempt is made to enforce the prescribed sanctions, 
such action will bring about more and more, not the forced conversion 
of good people, who will themselves be unwilling to lie no matter what 
the price, but the privation of the sacraments in daily religious life, and 
on the morrow of death, civil burial, a frightful thing indeed to every 
Christian but far more preferable than spiritual death. That depends 
on no human authority, it has been decreed for all time by the Detalogue: 
Thou shalt not lie. 


VII 


Thus it is that the principal leaders of the Action Francaise 
sap the foundations of Christian society, since they pretend tu 
to establish it without any faith in God. They falsify political 
and social morals, since they lay down as their only rule na- 
tional interest and proclaim all methods legitimate which 
can serye it. They misinterpret and publicly offend against 
the law of the Gospel, since, in conformity with their prin- 
ciples, they employ against their adversaries, whether Catho- 
lics or not, any methods whatsoever, without shrinking from 
injustice, violence or calumny. 
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If one adds that many among them recommend, name and 
even write books offensive to morals, and finally that all com- 
promise the cause of religion in identifying it with a cause 
purely political and a cause already lost, who can deny that 
this was sufficient reason for the Pope, supreme guardian of 
doctrine and morals, to intervene in virtue of his mission, and 
with insistence to turn Christian people away from such 
guides, particularly young people whose inexperience exposes 
them more easily to allowing themselves to be deceived? No, 
unquestionably, in condemning the Action Francaise the Pope 
has never yielded to political or diplomatic considerations. 
As he himself has indicated from the beginning with touching 
simplicity: ‘““The Pope has done this as he does all things that 
are within the limits of his Apostolic ministry, with the exclu- 
sive aim of accomplishing his duty which is to procure the 
glory of God, the salvation of souls, to prevent evil and to pro- 
cure good.” Finally their more recent answer of defiance to 
the decree of the French bishops merely accentuates their 
attitude towards the Church. 


Se 





A Divine Lesson in Social Justice 


PAUL HANLEY FuURFEY, PH.D. 


E all reverence the Old Testament as the word of 
\ \ God and the record of His relations with the 
human race. It is an arsenal of theological facts, 
as well as a tender and beautiful record of the love of God 
for man. But it is something else besides all this. Few per- 
haps realize that it is the record of some of the most impor- 
tant and dramatic chapters in the history of freedom. Judea 
and Israel were the battle ground upon which two mighty 
social philosophies contended—absolutism and democracy. 
The Holy Land was an immense laboratory in which these 
conflicting theories were compared. Thus arose a social prob- 
lem which gave occasion to the inspired writers to enunciate 
in unmistakable terms the eternal principles of social justice, 
and Divine Providence brought it about that the history of 
His people should furnish all later ages an example of social 
problems and their solution. So it was that centuries before 
Demosthenes had stirred the Athenian assembly with his ap- 
peals for the principles of democracy the prophets of Israel 
were expounding the same principles in yet more unmistak- 
able terms and with a no less passionate eloquence. 


I 


To understand the background of this tremendous drama 
we must go back to a very early age, the age preceding the 
coming of civilization. It is an epoch known among archeol- 
ogists as the Neolithic, or New Stone Age. Man had begun 
to live in settled villages in many places. He had discovered 
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the art of making pottery and polishing stone. Enterprising 
tribes were tilling the soil and raising domestic animals. Po- 
litical organization probably showed the same wide variety 
of form which we can see among the primitive peoples of 
our modern world. Some tribes, no doubt, had military 
geniuses at their head with power extending over a consid- 
erable territory, men not unlike Chaka, the famous Zulu 
chief of modern times. Some had absolute rulers like the 
modern Dahomi. Some chiefs, on the other hand, had little 
real power. Their tribes were governed by traditional usages 
and the ridicule of one’s fellows was the most powerful social 
sanction. Such was the social organization of the majority 
of the American Indians. Some tribes, again, were really 
only immense families, and their government was patri- 
archal. Such, in a later day, were the groups which gathered 
around Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Upon such a world burst a new phenomenon and its com- 
ing was one of the few great events in the world’s history. It 
was the coming of bronze and almost coincident with it the 
appearance of a flood of new arts and inventions: writing, 
sunburned brick, stone masonry, the arch, the plow, the pot- 
ter’s wheel, the beginnings of astronomy and the formation 
of accurate calendars. It was, in short, the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. The new light touched Egypt first. In the century 
following 3000 B.C., the age of the great pyramid builders, 
there was an extraordinary progress in the mechanical arts 
which was destined never again to be equaled in the world’s 
history until the nineteenth century of our own era. 

But though the new learning first burst into full flower in 
Egypt it must not be thought that the land of the Pharaohs 
monopolized all progress. Beginning with the Tigris and 
Euphrates valleys on the east and curving around north of 
the Arabian Desert to Palestine on the west lies a narrow 
strip of productive territory which Breasted has very appro- 
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priately called the “Fertile Crescent.” This, in turn, is sep- 
arated merely by the small desert of Sinai from the rich Nile 
Delta. Communication was easy between the different parts 
of this territory, comparatively speaking, and all its parts pos- 
sessed a common background. At the time we are consider- 
ing the whole region was throbbing with new life. And al- 
though Egypt was the first to show the new culture in its 
full glory great progress was taking place also at the eastern 
end of the Fertile Crescent. Under the “Kings of Sumer and 
Akkad” a not inconsiderable literature developed, while the 
Code of Hammurapi, about 2100 B.C., will always remain 
one of the world’s great legal codes. 

These were centuries of immense progress. Their history 
forms some of the most glorious chapters in the records of 
the human race. And yet advancing civilization was not an 
altogether unmixed blessing. For the great monarchies were 
reared at the expense of freedom. Like the pyramids at Gizeh 
these great empires challenge our admiration, but like the 
pyramids their building cost dearly in terms of human suf- 
fering. Many a time the Egyptian citizen, harassed by tax 
collectors and wearied by the importunities of petty officials, 
must have turned longing eyes to the wild, free life of the 
desert nomads. The latter had less of the comforts of civili- 
zation but enjoyed personal freedom to an extent impossible 
under the Egyptian bureaucracy. 


II 


Such considerations must have played a part in the 
numerous revolts of outlying tribes about which we read; 
but the revolt of overwhelming importance in the world’s 
history was the revolt of the Israelites. By this time Egypt 
had passed through vast changes since the days of the pyramid 
builders. There had been a Feudal Period with a weakening 
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of the central authority at the rise to power of the nobles. 
Then, after the foreign Hyksos, a new and consolidated em- 
pire had arisen with the Eighteenth Dynasty. Whether the 
Pharoah of the Bible was Thutmose III of this dynasty, as 
Father Husslein argues, or Ramses II of the succeeding 
Nineteenth Dynasty as the more common opinion holds, we 
do not know, since all the Egyptian monarchs were called 
Pharaoh. But, whoever he was, he was a man of vast ambi- 
tion, occupied with vast building enterprises and unconcerned 
about the rights of the poor. “He was” says Kent “a perfect 
type of the unprincipled captain of industry.” 

When Moses stood before Pharaoh to demand justice for 
the oppressed Hebrews, two great systems of social philosophy 
were brought into dramatic contrast. Moses stood for free- 
dom, as Abraham and his nomad shepherds had known it on 
the wild hillsides of Judea. It was the basic principle of his 
philosophy that the state exists for the good of the governed. 
The ruler, patriarch or king or elective magistrate, holds 
office only for the good of those he rules. This was the 
principle which Almighty God had called upon Moses to 
vindicate. Over against him stood Pharaoh, the representa- 
tive of absolutism. In his eyes the state belonged to him. He 
and the ruling class felt no obligations towards the governed. 
He was ready to exploit them for his own selfish purposes 
and would give them no redress. It was not the first time 
these two principles had clashed. There were probably, as 
we have seen, despots and tyrants even before the coming of 
civilization. But advancing civilization had made possible 
the systematic exploitation of the proletariat to an extent and 
on a scale not dreamed of in the simpler primitive politics. 
Never before, perhaps, had the contrast been so sharp nor 
the issue so clearcut as when the great labor leader of the 
Hebrews stood before the representative of Egyptian 


absolutism. 
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The results of the revolt led by Moses are well known. 
They are told in the vivid pages of the Old Testament and 
retold with comment in excellent modern books like Father 
Husslein’s “Bible and Labor.” Under the guidance of Al- 
mighty God the children of Israel left Egypt, wandered long 
years in the desert, entered, and finally conquered Palestine. 
These nomad years must have left a deep impression on the 
character of the whole people. When Moses first called the 
Hebrews to revolt they did not listen with enthusiasm. Their 
spirit had been broken by years of forced labor. But when 
they entered the promised land a new generation had grown 
up, hardened by the rough life of the desert, and valuing 
dearly their liberty which they had won through suffering. 


III 


When the Hebrews entered Palestine they struggled with 
the original inhabitants along three different lines. There 
was, first of all, a military struggle and here the Israelites 
were almost wholly victorious. Secondly, there was a relig- 
ious struggle between the worship of the one God of the 
Hebrews and the numerous gods of the Chanaanites. Here 
the victory was much less decisive. For the pages of the 
Scriptures tell us how the children of Israel fell again and 
again in succeeding ages under the lure of the false gods and 
how repeated chastisements were necessary to bring back their 
wandering hearts. Finally, there was a social struggle be- 
tween the social principles of Israel and the principles of 
Chanaan. 

We must remember that the military victories of the 
Hebrews did not exterminate the Chanaanites. The towns in 
particular remained strongholds of Chanaanite culture. It 
was a culture fifteen centuries old, and included government, 
industry, writing, business, and trade. It was a civilization 
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behind which lay just that philosophy of the state which the 
Hebrews had left Egypt to avoid. The sophisticated life of 
the towns was well calculated to impress the simple Hebrew 
nomads. As the exigencies of trade brought them into contact 
with the Chanaanites the Israelites could not help imbibing 
a certain amount of this pernicious philosophy. 

At this time the Hebrews were still in the tribal stage of 
organization. They had no settled central government; but 
when national emergencies arose one of the tribal leaders was 
appointed shdfét, that is, judge, or leader of all the tribes. 
He was no monarch, but simply the nation’s first citizen, 
primus inter pares. This simple form of government was 
quite sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 

This informal sort of organization might have remained 
indefinitely if it were not for the insidious influence of the 
Chanaanite ideals. As it was, it became inevitable that 
sooner or later some one would suggest that the Hebrews 
imitate the Chanaanites in this, as they were unfortunately 
doing in other respects. There seems to have grown up a 
Chanaanite party among the Israelites which gradually be- 
came so strong that it made possible Abimelech’s coup d’état. 

Abimelech’s background was admirably suited for the pur- 
pose. He enjoyed the limitless prestige of his hero father 
Gedeon, while the fact that his mother was a Chanaanite 
would make him the natural champion of the pro-Chanaanite 
party. So he waded to a bloody throne through the slaughter 
of his brothers, all except Joatham, and established himself in 
autocratic power. Israel’s first experiment in autocracy, 
however, was not a success. Abimelech was an insupportable 
tyrant, cruel and remorseless, and when he was assassinated 
by a nameless woman all Israel must have turned back to 
their old form of government with a sigh of relief. 

But it was not to be for long. The pro-Chanaanite party 
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gradually gathered strength and they sought an opportunity 
to assert their principles and reestablish the monarchy. The 
opportunity came when Samuel, the last of the judges, was 
growing old and his two sons “walked not in his ways.” It 
would have been hard to arouse the people against the great 
and just Samuel; but when his sons and apparent heirs were 
evil the popular demand for a king took shape. Reluctantly 
Samuel yielded to it, conscious that the people were rejecting 
not him, but God. But before he yielded he explained the 
right of the king, a vivid description of the autocratic form 
of government from which Israel had fled in Egypt, under 
which they had groaned during Abimelech’s days of power, 
and which had always been distasteful to the more loyal 
Hebrews. The words of Samuel must be quoted :* 


This will be the right of the king, that shall reign over you: he 
will take your sons, and put them in his chariots, and will make them 
his horsemen, and his running footmen to run before his chariots, and 
he will appoint of them to be his tribunes, and centurions, and to 
plough his fields, and to reap his corn, and to make him arms and 
chariots. 

Your daughters also he will take to make him ointments, and to be 
his cooks, and bakers. And he will take your fields, and your vine- 
yards, and your best olive-yards, and will give them to his servants. 
Moreover he will take the tenth of your corn, and of the revenues 
of your vineyards, to give to his eunuchs and servants. Your servants 
also and handmaids, and your goodliest young men, and your asses he 
will take away, and put them to his work. Your flocks also he will 
tithe, and you shall be his servants. 

And you shall cry out in that day from the face of the king, whom 
you have chosen for yourselves, and the Lord will not hear you in that 
day, because you desired unto yourselves a king. 


But the eloquence of the great Samuel could not influence 
the people and Saul was chosen king. The faults of this 


11 Kings, viii, 11-18. 
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monarch were great ones and he was rejected by God. But it 
must be said of him that he remained, on the whole, faithful 
to the political principles of his race. He did not become 
an oriental despot. As Kent says, “He preserved the demo- 
cratic simplicity of a tribal sheik.” He held court without 
formality in his native town of Gabaa. Under David there 
was an increased centralization of power. He was capable 
of being arbitrary as his treatment of Urias shows. But on 
the whole there is little to criticize in this great and lovable 
ruler. It was only under his son, Solomon, that the prophetic 
works of Samuel were fulfilled entirely. 

The young monarch proved to be a commercial genius. 
Breasted calls him “one of the leading merchants of the East.” 
He dealt in horses and organized a trading fleet in partner- 
ship with Hiram, king of Tyre. He married a daughter of 
the king of Egypt. He delighted in display. His great build- 
ing operations must have required heavy taxes and the people 
had cause to complain of his government. 

If Solomon was the representative of the old Chanaanite 
despotic principles in government then Jeroboam, the son 
of Nabat, stood forth as the tribune of the common people 
and the upholder of the democratic ideals of Israel. This 
remarkable man was of plebeian origin but through natural 
ability had risen from the ranks. Standing forth as the leader 
of the oppressed people he organized a rebellion which 
proved abortive, but Jeroboam himself escaped to Egypt. 
With the death of Solomon he returned, however, and before 
Roboam, the heir to the throne, was crowned he seized the 
psychological moment to put forward the demands of the 
people. He petitioned Roboam in these words:’ “Thy father 
laid a grievous yoke upon us: now therefore do thou take off 
a little of the grievous service of thy father, and of his most 
heavy yoke, which he put upon us, and we will serve thee.” 





23 Kings, xii, 4. 
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The young prince was therefore confronted with the neces- 
sity of choosing between the two opposing theories of govern- 
ment. Should he yield to the petition and establish what we 
may call a democratic monarchy, if the term be permitted, 
a monarchy, that is to say, in which the rights of the people 
are of supreme importance; or should he follow the tradition 
of his father and become an oriental despot? Once again the 
two contending principles stood over against each other. 
There was no mistaking the issue. It was perfectly clear to 
everybody. Roboam requested a short time for making his 
decision. He followed unwise advice and chose the second 
of the alternatives. He told the people:’ “My father made 
your yoke heavy, but I will add to your yoke; my father beat 
you with whips, but I will beat you with scorpions.” 

The decision cost Roboam half his kingdom. The northern 
tribes revolted and made Jeroboam their king, while Roboam 
was forced to content himself with the South. From this point 
on we must follow the histories of these two kingdoms separ- 


ately. 
IV 


The rulers of the Northern Kingdom seem to have been 
faithful to the Hebrew ideal of government until the time of 
Achab. Jezabel, the Phoenician wife of this king, was direct- 
ly responsible for the introduction of despotic ideals. The 
affair of Naboth’s vineyard illustrates Achab’s policy. Naboth 
owned a piece of property which the king desired, because, 
as he said, “It is nigh and adjoining to my house.” What 
should Achab do? One outstanding difference between an 
oriental despot and a king according to the Hebrew ideal lay 
precisely in respect for private property. An oriental mon- 
arch felt no compunction at all in seizing his subjects’ prop- 
erty if it pleased his royal purpose. On the other hand, the 


SIbid., 11. 
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Hebrew ruler must carefully respect the property rights of 
his humblest subject. It was the parting of the ways for Achab. 
While he was hesitating, “angry and fretting,” his wife took 
matters into her own hands. She trumped up charges against 
Naboth, suborned false witnesses and compassed the judicial 
murder of the unfortunate Naboth. Thus Achab gained pos- 
session of the coveted property. 

This high-handed policy drew down the stinging de- 
nunciation of the prophet Elias. The king temporarily re- 
pented; but it was too late. The dynasty was hopelessly cor- 
rupt and it was not long after the death of Achab that his 
whole house was massacred and a new dynasty came into 
power. The new line, the house of Jehu, witnessed days of 
remarkable, if somewhat specious, prosperity. Especially in 
the days of Jeroboam II, the third successor of Jehu, the 
Northern Kingdom enjoyed striking material success. 

This prosperity was confined, however, principally to the 
upper classes. The middle class had suffered by the vicissi- 
tudes of war and had lost their lands and independence. Mean- 
while, the poor sank lower and lower. Heavy taxes had bur- 
dened the lower classes and they sought in vain for justice 
in the corrupt law courts. The rich were too much occupied 
with the pursuit of pleasure to be concerned about the suffer- 
ings of the poor. So in the growing cities of the Northern 
Kingdom the poor dwelt in misery and saw all about them 
the sophisticated amusements of the wealthy. 

One day a strange figure appeared on the streets of the 
Northern capital—a grim man wearing the sheepskin and 
leather girdle of the shepherd. It was Amos of Thecua and 
he denounced the evils of the day with a burning eloquence 
which has possibly never been surpassed by any writer sacred 
or profane. He addressed himself to the rich and powerful :* 


‘viii, 4-6. 
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Hear this, you that crush the poor, and make the needy of the land 
to fail, saying: when will the month be over and we shall sell our 
wares, and the sabbath and we shall open the corn, that we may lessen 
the measure, and increase the sicle, and may convey in deceitful bal- 
ances, that we may possess the needy for money and the poor for a 
pair of shoes, and may sell the refuse of the corn? 


For this oppression the poor man had no redress. The 
judges who held court at the city gate were venal:° 


Therefore because you robbed the poor, and took the choice prey 
from him, you shall build houses with square stones and shall not dwell 
in them, you shall plant most delightful vineyards and shall not drink 
the wine of them. Because I know your manifold crimes and your 
grievous sins, enemies of the just, taking bribes, and oppressing the 
poor in the gate. 


The ruling classes had a fearful responsibility. Noblesse 


oblige. Instead of using their power for their own selfish 
comfort they should have taken arms against the evils of the 
day. But they had neglected their duty:° 


You that sleep upon beds of ivory, and are wanton on your couches, 
that eat the lambs out of the flock and the calves out of the midst of 
the herd. You that sing in the sound of psaltery: they have thought 
themselves to have instruments of music like David; that drink wine in 
bowls, and anoint themselves with the best ointments, and are not con- 
cerned with the affliction of Joseph. 


The message of Amos was taken up shortly by Osee. But 
though the burden of their preaching was the same the per- 
sonalities of the two men were strangely contrasted. Amos 
was inflamed with a just wrath. Osee spoke more in sorrow 
than in anger. Amos spoke of God’s justice, Osee of His 
love. Gomer, the unfaithful wife of Osee whom he yet loved 


5y, 11-12. 
Svi, 4-6. 
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in spite of her unworthiness, was a type of the faithless people 
of Israel whom God yet loved. But even so the doom of 


Israel was sealed :’ 


Hear the word of the Lord, ye children of Israel, for the Lord shall 
enter into judgment with the inhabitants of the land, for there is no 
truth and there is no mercy and there is no knowledge of God in the 
land. Cursing and lying and killing and theft and adultery have over- 
flowed, and blood hath touched blood. Therefore shall the land mourn 
and everyone that dwelleth in it shall languish with the beasts of the 
field, and with the fowls of the air. 


The doom predicted by the prophets was not long delayed. 
In about 722 B.C., the capital of Israel fell before the 
Assyrian armies, many of the unhappy inhabitants were car- 
ried away captives, and the Northern Kingdom was destroyed. 
But although the arms of Assyria were the immediate cause 
of the downfall of Israel the fundamental cause was the 
social injustice which had weakened the upper classes through 
luxurious living and the lower classes through poverty. 


V 


The social history of the Southern Kingdom is longer. It 
was slower to develop prosperity. But during the middle 
years of the eighth century the belated tide of wealth at length 
reached Juda. Commerce with Arabia and Africa was made 
possible through the conquest of the Edomites. Together 
with foreign products came foreign customs and ideals. The 
old simplicity gave way to a more sophisticated existence. 
The same social evils which had been rampant in the North 
now appeared in the South—luxury and incompetency 
among the upper classes, injustice and bribery in the law 
courts, misery among the poor. The increased prosperity 


Tiv, 1-3. 
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of Juda must have been a cause for congratulation among the 
people of that day, but there was at least one man who saw 
deeper. He saw that a prosperity which was founded on 
social injustice was a specious one and would lead ultimately 
to ruin. This man was Isaias, statesman and orator as well 
as prophet of the Lord. He was aghast at the corruption of 
the city.* 

How is the faithful city that was full of judgment become a harlot? 
Justice dwelt in it but now murderers. Thy silver is turned into dross; 
thy wine is mingled with water. Thy princes are faithless, companions 
of thieves. They all love bribes; they run after rewards. They judge 
not the fatherless; and the widow’s cause cometh not in to them. 


All this must bring the inevitable doom :’ 


The Lord will enter into judgment with the ancients of his people, 
and its princes; for you have devoured the vineyard and the spoil of 
the poor is in your house. Why do you consume my people and grind 
the faces of the poor? saith the Lord. 


The message of Isaias is the same as the message of the 
Northern prophets. As soon as the insidious false theory of 
government had taken root among the Hebrews the nation 
was doomed. As soon as the powerful and ruling classes 
neglected their duties and used their power for their own 
selfish ends it was the beginning of the end. In a scathing 
passage the prophet brings the women of Juda before the bar 
of his impassioned eloquence. He enumerates in pitiless 
detail the petty vanities which the upper classes considered 
more important than the welfare of the poor. While the 
women of the upper classes were concerning themselves with 
these trifles they were blind to the social forces which were 
slowly but inevitably compassing their doom: 

8j, 21-23. 

iii, 14-15. 

10iji, 18-24. 
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In that day the Lord will take away the ornaments of shoes and little 
moons, and chains and necklaces, and bracelets, and bonnets, and 
bodkins, and ornaments of the legs, and tablets, and sweet balls, and 
earrings, and rings, and jewels hanging on the forehead, and changes of 
apparel, and short cloaks, and fine linen, and crisping pins, and looking- 
glasses, and lawns, and headbands, and fine veils. And instead of a 
sweet smell there shall be a stench, and instead of a girdle, a cord, 
and instead of curled hair, baldness, and instead of a stomacher, haircloth. 


The message which Isaias was preaching so eloquently was 
taken up by his contemporary, Micheas. Like Amos, Micheas 
was a countryman and he shared with the herdsman of Thecua 
the same contempt for the luxury of city life. His message 
was the same as that of the other prophets. The corruption 
of the upper classes would inevitably bring their downfall :" 


Hear, O ye princes of Jacob, and ye chiefs of the house of Israel. 
Is it not your part to know judgment, you that hate good and love evil, 
that violently pluck off their skins from them, and their flesh from their 
bones? Who have eaten the flesh of my people and have flayed their 
skin from off them, and have broken and chopped their bones as for the 
kettle, and as flesh in the midst of the pot. Then shall they cry to the 
Lord, and he will not hear them; and he will hide his face from them 
at that time, as they have behaved wickedly in their devices. 


Micheas was one of the few prophets who succeeded in 
making a definite impression upon the social conditions of his 
time. The threatened invasion of Sennacherib lent force to 
his eloquence and with the miraculous deliverance of Juda 
from the Assyrian armies a reform seems to have been 
instituted. 

But the reform was not destined to have a lasting effect. 
Once again false ideals of government began to be accepted. 
Under Manasses this tendency was at its height. Not only 
was this king himself a perfect type of the oriental despot but 
by his submission to the king of Assyria he “opened the doors 


—_——— 


1liji, 1-4. 
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a 


of Juda to the culture and religion of the Assyrian conqueror.” 
A few years later the prophet and nobleman Sophonias de- 


scribes the plight of the Southern Kingdom :” 


Woe to the provoking and redeemed city, the dove. She hath not 
hearkened to the voice, neither hath she received discipline. She hath 
not trusted in the Lord; she drew not near to her God. Her princes 
are in the midst of her as roaring lions. Her judges are evening wolves; 


they left nothing for the morning. 


But neither the eloquence of Sophonias, nor that of his con- 
temporary Jeremias could stem the tide of corruption. 
Joakim was wholly committed to despotic ideals and in spite 
of the imminent danger of his kingdom he ruled unjustly and 
abused his power for his own selfish ends. He was rebuked 


by Jeremias:”* 


He judged the cause of the poor and the needy for his own good. . . 
but thy eyes and thy heart are set upon covetousness and upon shedding 
innocent blood, and upon oppression, and running after evil works. 
Therefore thus saith the Lord concerning Joakim the son of Josias king 
of Juda: They shall not mourn for him . . . He shall be buried with 
the burial of an ass, rotten and cast forth without the gates of Jerusalem. 


The doom of Juda was sealed. Hopelessly rotten as the 
land was threugh the incompetency of the ruling classes it 
was only a question of time before the words of Jeremias were 


fulfilled :” 


Thus saith the Lord: Behold a people cometh from the land of the 
north, and a great nation shall rise up from the ends of the earth. They 
shall lay hold on arrow and shield; they are cruel and will have no 
mercy. Their voice shall roar like the sea; and they shall mount upon 
horses prepared as men of war, against thee, O daughter of Sion. 


12ijj, 1-3. 
13xxii, 16-19. 
l4yi, 22-23. 
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In 586 B.C. the Chaldean king, Nabuchodonosor, destroyed 
Jerusalem and carried the people away captive into Baby- 
lonia. Thus ended the history of the Southern Kingdom. 

After the Babylonian captivity the Jews returned to Jeru- 
salem with an enlarged social horizon. Their prophets con- 
tinued to treat of social problems; but the one question which 
we have been discussing, the duties of the upper classes toward 
the proletariat according to the two opposed theories of gov- 
ernment, was no longer the burning question of the hour. 


VI 


It would be possible to construct a convincing and per- 
fectly valid argument for the inspiration of the Scriptures 
from the detailed predictions of Divine retribution which 
the prophets made during the centuries just reviewed. Such, 
however, is not the purpose of the present paper. It is our 
purpose rather to emphasize another and almost equally 
striking fact. In a world where the theory of “might makes 
right” was regarded as an obvious fact the prophets raised 
their voices in behalf of the rights of the weak. In an age 
of despotism they preached the obligation of the ruler toward 
the ruled. For the first time in human history they taught 
that the oppressed had rights. In certain non-essentials the 
Old Testament made concessions to human weakness—the 
polygamy of the patriarchs for example. But in the matter 
of social injustice the Scriptures are intransigeant. In all the 
writings of the prophets there is not a sentence, not a word, 
which condones social injustice in any form. ‘The more 
thoroughly one understands the character of the times the 
more remarkable this unanimity of thought appears. To say 
the least, it would be hard to explain by purely natural causes. 

It is the clear doctrine of the prophets, then, that the ruler 
has obligations toward the ruled. A government which rules 
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for selfish motives is an abomination. The only reason for the 
existence of political power is that it shall be exercised for 
the benefit of the governed. Divine retribution inevitably 
awaits the ruler or the ruling class which is faithless to this 
ideal. 

Looked at from a purely natural standpoint this means that 
the prophets enjoy a remarkable place in the history of social 
thought. Centuries before the rise of the Greek republics 
they laid down the principles upon which all modern democ- 
racy rests. Looked at from a supernatural standpoint the 
prophetical teachings are even more significant. They are 
the negation of state utilitarianism. They mean that govern- 
ment is a moral act, and that no government can endure which 
neglects the principles of morality. 

We live in an era of political change. Old ideas of gov- 
ernment are giving way to new. Dynasties are being over- 
thrown. Constitutions are being revised. Fundamental legal 
concepts are being called into question. All this repre- 
sents progress, for the most part, and we must applaud it. 
But the most essential element of any polity, old or new, is 
not a product of recent progress. It is as old as morality and 
it was enunciated in unmistakable terms by the prophets. It 
is the Divine principle of the moral obligation of the ruler 
to the ruled. 





The Catholic Junior-High-School 
Movement in Chicago 
HowaArb E. EGAN, M.A. 


United States in some form for over a quarter of a 

century, many of our educators and school admin- 
istrators are still seeking a satisfactory definition of its objec- 
tives, a thorough explanation of its real meaning, and an 
unbiased prediction as to its future status. 

In the present study, however, the writer is interested only 
in a general way in the present status and in the aims and 
purposes of this comparatively new school unit. He is inter- 
ested more specifically in the junior high school in so far as it 
has become a part of the Catholic educational system of the 
city of Chicago. 

The writer wishes to emphasize the fact that he is approach- 
ing this subject with an open mind. Although he holds no 
brief for or against the universal adoption of the junior-high- 
school plan of organization, it is his firm conviction that this 
unit of our educational system merits serious thought and study 
on the part of our Catholic churchmen, teachers, and laity. 


A LTHOUGH the junior high school has existed in the 


I 


The Commission on Secondary Schools of the North 
Central Association has provided us with one of the best 
working definitions of what this new unit is when, under the 
date of March, 1919, it said:’ 


The junior high school is a school in which the seventh, eighth, 


1North Central Association, Bulletin, 1919, p. 4. 
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and ninth grades are segregated in a building (or a portion of a building) 
by themselves, possess an organization and administration of their own 
that is distinct from the grades above and the grades below, and are 
taught by a separate corps of teachers. 


Or as Father Vehr, citing Davis, holds :? 


The junior high school is a distinct school unit, comprising grades 
seven, eight, and nine, intermediate between the elementary school and 
the senior high school, and recognizing in its program and methods the 
special needs of boys and girls just entering adolescence, and the large 
individual difference between them. 


“But why,” it is so commonly asked, “should our city and 
village public and parochial school administrators disrupt 
our workable 8-4 system*® upon which the best minds have 
worked for several decades, in order to perfect the 6-3-3 plan‘ 
of organization upon which there is such widespread dis- 
agreement?” 

In answer to this question it seems advisable to tabulate a 
number of the objectives which recognized proponents of 
the junior high school have been proclaiming for several 
years: 

(1) The junior high school will furnish a suitable educa- 
tional environment for the early adolescent. 

During the period of adolescence, which begins approxi- 
mately with the age of twelve years, the child needs special 
differentiated instruction under capable direction. Since his 
physical, mental, and social outlook are changing, he needs 


2(Rev.) U. J. Vehr, The Junior High School in the Catholic System, in the National 
Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, Vol. XXII (November, 1925), p. 477. 

8This signifies our old plan of eight elementary grades to be followed by four 
years of high school. 

*According to this plan, our school systems would consist of six elementary grades, 
three years of the junior high school, and three years of senior high school before 


entrance to college. 
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courses and counsel which will help him’ find himself during 
this period of changing interests and desires. He needs the 
type of instruction which appeals directly to his special needs 
and aptitudes, and not a prolonged repetition of, and drill in, 
the set subjects which have been “thrust upon him” for years 
in the elementary grades. 

(2) The junior high school provides a more natural transi- 
tion from the elementary school to the senior high school. 

For the average child, the problems of transition which 
are encountered upon entering the senior high school from the 
eighth grade are of great magnitude. The corps of teachers, 
the subjects taught, the supervision, the discipline, the stand- 
ards of promotion, and the general environment are all so 
vastly different that withdrawals during the first year of the 
four-year high school are far more excessive than are those 
of pupils who enter Grade X upon completion of the junior 
high school. 

(3) The junior high school makes definite provision for 
departmental teaching under specially trained teachers. 

That departmentalization has been working successfully in 
some of our schools under the 8-4 plan must be acknowledged, 
but its phenomenal spread in the grades below the ninth- 
grade level has been ascribed to its inclusion as one of the 
major planks of junior-high-school organization. 

(4) The junior high school provides for promotion by 
subject—a provision which, in the writer’s opinion, is a most 
desirable one. 

In the past, too much time, effort, and money have been 
spent on “repeaters’—those who repeat an entire grade. 
Moreover, too much attention has been paid to promotion 
cards which signify the completion of a special grade or block 
of work; but not enough attention has been given to the age, 
aptitudes, and needs of the individual pupil. 


5Manifestly both sexes are included. 
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With a junior-high-school organization, many an over-aged 
boy or girl who has not completed the standard requirements 
for entrance makes pronounced progress under the differen- 
tiated curricula which are open to all. Granting that this 
mentally retarded or over-aged child may fail in mathematics 
or history, for example, he may nevertheless pass on to the 
next class in shop work, in mechanical drawing, or in some 
other vocational or semi-vocational subject in which he has 
done satisfactory work. Manifestly such an arrangement not 
only induces the retarded pupil to remain in school longer, 
but it also permits the more brilliant pupil to advance accord- 
ing to his ability. 

(5) The junior high school implies a wide range of sub- 
jects and an elective system under supervision. 

Here again it may be reiterated that exploratory, vocational, 
and pre-vocational courses have a greater appeal to the pupil 
of the age of puberty than have those which are concerned 
essentially with the tools of education, or those which are 
adapted almost exclusively to the needs of the pupil who is 
going on towards further study in classical or professional 
fields. With a diversified curriculum, a premium is placed 
upon initiative, reflective thought, and subject-matter organi- 
zation rather than upon mere memory work and drill. 

(6) The junior high school implies a less rigid form of 
discipline than is found in the senior high school.’ In this 
connection it is commonly recognized that there is an advan- 
tage in having grouped together children of approximately 
the same age, inclinations, and interests such as one finds in 
the junior cycle. 

(7) The junior high school effects an economy of time in 
education. 

Following the impetus given by Eliot and others during 


6Various forms of effective voluntary discipline have evolved from our junior high 
schools. 
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the last quarter of the nineteenth century, many of our most 
progressive educators have maintained that the 8-4-4 plan of 
American education was not adapted to the needs of the 
majority. Then, more recently, the proponents of the junior- 
high-school movement have held that the 6-3-3 plan offers 
the best differentiated education for those who, through eco- 
nomic necessity or for other reasons, must withdraw from 
school before the completion of the twelfth grade. 

(8) The junior high school implies the use of the socialized 
recitation and the adoption of a definite program of super- 
vised study. 

Once more it must be acknowledged that many of our so- 
called grammar schools have been employing the socialized 
recitation and the special period or the divided period of 
supervised study for many years; but this feature is an insep- 
arable part of the junior-high-school plan of organization. 

(9) The core of efficiency of most junior high schools cen- 
ters around the homogeneous grouping of pupils with a view 
to meeting individual differences. 

In its scientific analysis this plank implies adequate pro- 
vision for testing, vocational guidance and diagnosis, ample 
room for small classes and for specialized work, and a highly 
efficient and specialized faculty. 

(10) The junior high school implies a special building, or 
at least a portion of a building, adapted to adolescent needs, 
with ample playground space, well-equipped class rooms, and 
auditorium, gymnasium, and shop facilities.’ 

Finally, by way of summary, according to eminent au- 
thorities such as Briggs, Davis, Glass, Horn, Koos, Judd, 
W. A. Smith, Van Denburg, Weet, and others, the junior 
high school aims to provide a suitable educational environ- 
ment for children of adolescent age by giving to each child the 


7See F. E. Bolton, Some Paramount Objectives of the Junior High School, Education, 
January, 1927, pp. 285-295. 
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benefit of an enriched and variegated curriculum under cap- 
able teachers; by providing adequate means for socialization ; 
by effecting economy of time in education; and by the 
democratization of our school system.° 


II 


With so much interest being evidenced in the aims and pur- 
poses of the junior high school, it is not surprising that by 
July, 1924, about seventy-five per cent of our cities with a 
population of one hundred thousand or over were operating, 
planning, or constructing junior high schools,’ and that since 
that time the movement has spread rapidly even among our 
smaller cities and villages. 

Up to the present, however, the City of Chicago has re- 
mained years behind New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, and other metropolitan centers in its junior-high-school 
program. The apparent neglect of attention to this new unit 
may be accounted for in part by the fact that in 1912 Chicago 
started an industrial-school movement, whereby industrial 
curricula and departmentalized teaching were introduced in 
grades seven and eight. Nevertheless, by September, 1918, 
there were three schools (housed in old buildings, to be sure) 
which were functioning specifically as junior-high-school 
units. Of these early schools but one remains today—the 
Parker School on the South Side. 

It was not until some years later (December, 1923) that 
the Board of Education appointed a commission ® of twelve 
members to study various types of school organization, and to 


8See W. A. Smith, The Junior High School, pp. 203-204 (Macmillan, 1925), or 
books or articles written by any of the other authors mentioned. 

%James M. Glass, Recent Developments in the Junior High School Field, High 
School Quarterly, October, 1925, pp. 40-53. 

10This commission was composed of teachers, principals, business men, and repre- 
sentatives of parent-teachers associations. 
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make recommendations concerning the establishment of junior 
high schools. The scholarly report which this commission 
transmitted to the Board of Education has done much to pro- 
mote the 6-3-3 plan” of organization in the city school 
system.” 

By September, 1924 five junior high schools were being 
operated in old buildings: the Herzl on the West Side; the 
Parker on the South Side; the Harper in the Southwest dis- 
trict; the Phillips in the Central area; and the Sabin on the 
North Side. A uniform curriculum was provided for grade 
seven, and multiple curricula for grades eight and nine. In 
the face of bitter opposition from labor groups and from 
various other factions, the Chicago public junior-high-school 
movement had apparently won.” 

By the summer of 1926 Assistant Superintendent Bogan 
was in position to issue data which indicated a partial victory, 


at least, for the School Board, the City Superintendent of 
Schools, and his staff, all of whom had done much towards the 
growth of the junior-high-school movement.“ 


A careful check of the new system, which comprises six years ele- 
mentary schooling, three years in junior high, and three years in senior 
high school, showed that more than 95 per cent of junior high school 
graduates entered the tenth grade or second year of senior high schools, 
while only 63 per cent of the pupils entering the first year, or ninth 
grade, of the senior high schools from the eighth grade of the elementary 
schools, stayed in school. 

.... The remarkable holding power of the junior high school 
justifies its rapid expansion, and a report of costs shows that in a twenty- 


11There are many variations resembling the 6-3-3 plan, such as 5-3-3; 6-2-4; 6-4-4; 
6-1-5; 6-3-2. 

12See Proposal to Establish Junior High Schools in the City of Chicago. 22 pages. 
(Board of Education, 1924.) 

13From R. L. Lyman, The High Schools of Chicago, School Review, Vol. XXXII, 
December, 1924, pp. 733-45, and through interviews with junior-high-school principals. 

MChicago Tribune, June 18, 1926, p. 1. 
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five year period a change from the old type of school to the junior high 
type would result in a great saving. 


At the present time (January, 1928), the Chicago public 
school system has fourteen distinct junior high schools," and 
three more are to be opened during the fall term. But, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the present administration, seventy 
such schools will be needed within the next few years to meet 
increasing schools needs. Under this plan, every child would 
have a public junior high school within a mile and a half of 
his home.” 

The present school enrolment ranges from approximately 
four hundred pupils in one of the old buildings, to about 
twenty-five hundred in one of the new schools. 

The Roger Sullivan building on the North Side is a triumph 
in architectural and educational achievement. It is an Eng- 
lish Gothic structure, two stories high except in the center, 
which is three stories in height. The ground plan, covering 
an entire block, is somewhat in the form of a gigantic E, there- 
by allowing sand courts for playgrounds. 

This new building consists of forty-nine rooms, including, 
besides the class rooms, six shop rooms, four science labora- 
tories, two cooking and two sewing rooms, two gymnasiums, a 
swimming tank, an auditorium, a library, and a cafeteria. The 
approximate cost of this fine structure was six hundred and 
seventy-five dollars a pupil on the basis of twenty-two hun- 
dred pupils.” 

In the light of these data concerning the public junior high 


15Of the fourteen schools, only two are in new buildings—the Hirsch and the 
Roger Sullivan, both of which were opened in October, 1926. 

16The seventh and eighth grades are discontinued in all the schools within a specified 
junior-high-school district. 

17The approximate cost per pupil for new senior-high-school buildings is $1000, 
and for elementary school buildings, about $600. (Received from conferences with 
J. H. Gonnelly, Assistant Superintendent of Schools in charge of junior high schools.) 
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schools, the future outlook is promising. Perhaps the com- 
plete building program which calls for seventy buildings lo- 
cated at strategic points in the city will not soon be forthcom- 
ing. Still, it is entirely probable that junior high schools will 
be established in those areas in which not only cultural cur- 
ricula, but also exploratory, vocational, and pre-vocational 
curricula will do much towards fitting the adolescent boys and 
girls with the moral, social, physical, and educational training 
which makes for a happy and useful later life. 


III 


The Catholics of Chicago, in common with those from all 
parts of the country, point with pride to the pronounced prog- 
ress which has been made during recent years in all fields of 
Catholic education.” ‘Not merely “More Catholic colleges, 
high schools, and elementary schools,” but “Better schools,” 
has been the watchword. 

In the elementary-school field the Chicago Catholic school 
system has remained essentially as it has been for years, the 
staunch advocate of the eight-grade parish school; and in per- 
fecting this traditional unit, the Chicago Catholics have done 
much to enhance the mental, moral, and economic status of 
municipal development. 

It is only recently, therefore, that an occasional Catholic 
school has become tangibly interested in the junior high school. 
This is not because our Catholic educators and parents have 
not been acquainting themselves with the merits and defects 
of the 6-3-3 plan, but because they have been waiting until this 

18There was, for example, a 200 per cent increase in the number of pupils enrolled 
in Catholic parochial schools between 1900-1925. School and Society, Vol. XXIII, 


January 9, 1926, pp. 40-41. For recent increases in enrolment in Catholic elementary 
schools and high schools in Chicago, see the New World, December 16, 1927, passim, 


and January 6, 1928, p. 2. 
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comparatively new movement would become more uniform in 
its aims, purposes, and achievements. 

Nevertheless, there are many people in the city of Chicage 
today who are watching with interest the two parish junior 
high schools which are already in operation. The one school, 
which shall be designated as “A,” is located on the Northwest 
side of the city; whereas, the other, school “B,” is located on 
the South Side.” 

In September, 1924, the principal of school “A” instituted 
departmental teaching in Grades VII and VIII (which were 
detached from the six elementary grades) by placing those 
students, together with the commercial students, on the sec- 
ond floor of the parish-school building. 

This experiment worked so satisfactorily that in September, 
1925, the 6-3-2 plan was put into operation. The entire first 
floor of the two-and-one-half-story brick building was reserved 
for the six elementary grades, while the six rooms on the sec- 
ond floor and a large part of the basement were alloted to the 
junior high school and to the pupils of the two-year commer- 
cial course. 

This new project, which marked an innovation in Catholic 
education in Chicago, was the result of months of preparation 
and organization on the part of the pastor and the supervising 
principal of the school. The pastor was well acquainted with 
similar administrative units which had proved successful in 
European schools, and the principal had been a student of 
junior-high-school theory for years. Moreover, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of this school the city system had erected a pub- 
lic junior high school which, with its pre-vocational and 
vocational appeal, had apparently answered a genuine com- 
munity need. At any rate, many of the Catholic parents 
~ ‘9There are several other Catholic schools which are following some of the prin- 


ciples advocated especially for junior high schools. Moreover, at least one other 
parish junior high school (also on tae South Side) will be opened during this year. 
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affirmed that they would send their children to the public jun- 
ior high school unless the parish made arrangements for a 
similar unit of instruction. 

Under such circumstances, arrangements were made for the 
introduction of new subjects which would meet the needs of 
the one hundred and fifteen boys and girls who were enrolled 
in the junior high school proper in September, 1925.” Gen- 
eral academic, manual training, domestic science, commercial, 
and music and art programs of study were offered by the teach- 
ing staff, which consisted of five teachers.” Naturally, the 
apparatus and general equipment for these specialized courses 
were rather meager at the beginning; but as time went on im- 
provements were made and plans were formulated for ade- 
quate instruction in the various programs. From the start, 
new courses, such as correlated mathematics, mechanical 
drawing, and general science were offered; and plans are now 
being made for the introduction of a course in junior--high- 
school printing as a supplement to instruction in manual 
training. 

Unfortunately, lack of room space has made homogeneous 
grouping impracticable. Moreover, there is no definite pro- 
gram of vocational guidance; promotion by subject has not yet 
been introduced; but to offset these apparent deficiencies, an 
adequate system of supervised study is employed; the social- 
ized recitation is encouraged; and special problems in project- 
method research are fostered by the principal and teachers. 

Unlike the public junior high schools which, at the present 
time, draw their pupils from comparatively long distances, 
this Catholic junior high school secures its entire enrolment 

20The enrolment at the present time (January, 1928) consists of about 55 pupils 
in Grade VII; 55 in Grade VIII; and 20 in Grade IX. The boys and girls are 
about equally divided. 

21There are now three nuns who are engaged in departmental teaching; the principal 


is also the librarian and teacher of one class; there is one special lay teacher for 
manual training; another for physical education; and a priest for classes in religion. 
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from the immediate parish so that the pupils who live farthest 
away are within nine blocks of the school. The tuition is 
seventy-five cents a month for pupils in Grades VII and VIII; 
one dollar a month for Grade IX; and four dollars a month 
for Grades X and XI. To some people this tuition rate may 
seem exceedingly small, but when one considers that the school 
is located in a settlement made up almost entirely of skilled or 
semi-skilled workers, many of whom have emigrated from one 
of the central European countries, one can understand why it 
is necessary to supplement the tuition by money derived from 
special parish funds. 

Although this school is fully accredited by the public-school 
Board of Examiners, there are some members of the parish 
who would like to see a re-establishment of the eight grades, 
followed by a two-year commercial course. Again, there are 
some who would much prefer that their children receive the 
traditional eighth-grade diploma; while others contend that 
the junior high school has added but little to the educational 
success of the parish, because the average child is still too 
young to accept a full-time position regardless of the voca- 
tional training which he has received in the new parish 
school.” 

In school “B,” the seventh and eighth grades were placed 
under separate jurisdiction and provided with special cur- 
ricula during the school year 1926-1927. During the early 
summer of 1927 an attractive, well-organized, and informative 
bulletin brought forth the announcement of the formal open- 

22In the State of Illinois no child under 14 years of age is allowed to work for 
compensation during the time school is in session, and no child under 16 may work 
at occupations which are dangerous to life, health, or morals. Between the ages 
of 14 and 16 a child may work for compensation providing he has an employment 
certificate. But no child may work more than 8 hours a day, nor more than 6 days 
a week. For detailed information, see the Illinois Child Labor Law, or excerpts from 


it in the Labor Bulletin (of the Illinois Department of Labor) Vol. V, No. 11, May, 
1926 and Vol. VII, No. 3, September, 1927. 
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ing of the junior-high-school unit at the beginning of the 
fall term. 

In this case the junior high school was instituted as a correc- 
tion for delinquency and as a means of taking care of unin- 
terested pupils; and judging from current comments, the 
ambitions of the pastor and the Sisters who have labored 
towards the success of the new plan are now being fulfilled. 

A faculty composed of five teaching nuns, four lay teachers, 
and a priest who teaches religion are offering tentatively gen- 
eral academic, commercial,” household arts, and practical arts 
courses of study. Under their plan of departmental teaching, 
each nun offers instruction in two related subjects such as 
science and mathematics, English and history, or the social 
studies and language; whereas the lay teachers have charge 
of courses in art, expression, household arts, physical educa- 
tion, and manual training. New courses—such as vocational 
and economic civics, general science, correlated mathematics, 
health instruction, physical education, and shop subjects, as 
well as provision for promotion by subject, special library 
facilities, and the encouragement of the socialized recitation— 
mark innovations from the more or less traditional subjects 
and methods of the so-called grammar grades. 

During the early fall, a program of mental and educational 
tests are employed in order to facilitate the grouping of the 
pupils into X, Y, and Z groups according to the abilities and 
interests displayed. 

At present the two hundred and fifteen students attending 
this junior high school (110 in Grade VII; 75 in Grade VIII; 
and 30 in Grade IX) are housed in a comparatively new two- 
and-one-half-story, nine-room brick building which is amply 
surrounded by playground space.” Although the basement 


23Thus far typewriting is the only commercial subject taught. 
*4Certain fifth- and sixth-grade pupils also share a part of the building. 
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is well equipped for shop courses, it has been necessary to 
equip the back rooms of the church for classes in household 
arts. Unfortunately, too, no provision has been made for a 
gymnasium or for an auditorium.” 

Finally, it is interesting to note that this school draws pupils 
not only from the immediate parish, but also from three ad- 
jacent parishes. The tuition rate is two dollars a month for 
each pupil enrolled in any of the junior-high-school grades. 

If one were to close this brief discussion of school “B” 
without mentioning the fact that here, as elsewhere, are to be 
found many obstacles to progress, one might create the im- 
pression that the road to recognition and achievement in 
Catholic junior-high-school education is an easy one. But 
regardless of the trouble and expense to which the pastor and 
the administrative and teaching nuns have gone in order to 
meet the apparent needs and interests of the pupils,” there 
are some who still insist upon a return to the eight elementary 
grades, which signify to the advocates of the junior high 
school too much over-lapping, unnecessary duplication, and 
tiresome and uneconomic drill in the fundamentals of graded- 
school education. 

All in all, it is evident that Catholic junior-high-school edu- 
cation is still in its infancy in so far as the city of Chicago is 
concerned, and that although a commendable start has been 
made, a more definite and comprehensive program must be 
instituted if the junior-high-school plan of organization is to 
function effectively. In the writer’s opinion, such a program 
will have to emanate from the Archdiocesan Board of Edu- 
cation, which up to the present time has been willing to watch 


25The children use the gymnasium of a nearby public school. 

26Unlike the case of school “A,” most of the parents of the children in this vicinity 
have attained a comfortable scale of economic progress. 

27To meet student interests and capacities a literary club, an orchestra, a student 
council, a school newspaper, and various forms of athletics have been instituted. 
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the new movement with interest, but which has not, to the 
writer’s knowledge, taken a definite stand for or against the 
Catholic junior high school. 

It is not being contended that the educational staff of each 
diocese should cast its vote in favor of parish junior high 
schools or central junior high schools; but it does seem clear 
that this latter method is the only practical one which can be 
applied if we are to meet the outstanding objectives of junior- 
high-school education on a large scale. 


IV 


If we now pass on to a brief consideration of the Catholic 
junior-high-school situation on the North Side of Chicago, we 
are confronted with a mass of interesting data concerning pos- 
siblities and probabilities, but with no tangible evidence in the 
way of an actual junior-high-school organization. 

Under such circumstances, the writer made a personal re- 
search study of the reactions of pastors and supervising prin- 
cipals to various questions relating to junior-high-school 
theory and practice. In all, one dozen parishes were visited 
and the results of the conferences were tabulated.” 

Standard objections to the junior high school which were 
offered by practically all of the pastors were as follows: 

(1) As pastors, they are powerless under present circum- 
stances to inaugurate such a movement except with the en- 
couragement and assistance of the Cardinal and his Archdio- 
cesan Board of Education. 

(2) The expense of a parish junior high school or of a cen- 
tral junior high school would be exorbitant. Several pastors 
are planning either to build new churches or to make additions 


28This embraces an area approximately 40 blocks in one direction (south from the 
Evanston border) and 15 blocks in the other (west from Lake Michigan). 
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to their schools, hence they foresee the hardship of additional 
financial burdens. 

(3) The junior high school is still in a transitional stage, 
hence, until such time as its motives are stabilized and its ob- 
jectives validated, it is advisable for non-tax-supported schools 
to await developments. 

(4) North Side Chicago is amply provided with good 
Catholic schools which are functioning successfully under the 
8-4 plan. 

(5) There is still pronounced necessity for emphasis on the 
tools of education which are offered in our present eight 
grades. The junior high school leads to diversification at too 
early an age. 

(6) The teaching priests, nuns, and Brothers would need 
time for special study and preparation if this movement were 
to be adopted. Moreover, with the addition of many new sub- 
jects and with small classes in order to meet individual needs, 
it would be a difficult problem to fulfil the staff requirements 
with priests, nuns, or Brothers. 

(7) Even if we grant the desirability of central junior high 
schools from an educational point of view, many of the parents 
would object to the distance which their children would be 
forced to go in order to attend Grades VII, VIII, and IX 
under Catholic auspices. 

Other objections to the junior high school which were of- 
fered either by certain of the pastors or by the supervising 
principals were: 

(1) The junior high school is a satisfactory organization 
for sections of a city in which the pupils come from poorly 
paid, working-class parents. For children of parents who have 
attained a more comfortable economic status, however, it is 
not the exploratory or pre-vocational studies which are de- 
manded, but rather the academic, pre-cultural, and pre-pro- 
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fessional subjects. Such preparation is being provided in the 
eight elementary grades. 

(2) Two of the pastors preferred a ninth and tenth grade 
commercial course to a complete junior-high-school unit. 

(3) Although some of the parish schools were taxed to 
capacity because of increasing enrolments, none of the pas- 
tors believed that the condition was serious enough to warrant 
relegating the seventh and eighth grades to other quarters. 

(4) Granting that it would be desirable to erect separate 
junior high schools for the boys and girls, such a plan would 
necessitate a duplication of building costs, of equipment costs, 
and to a large extent of teaching costs. 

(5) Although it would be possible to draft the specially 
equipped” higher-grade teachers from each parish school 
served by the junior high school, it was thought best to staff 
all schools with one special order of priests, nuns, or Brothers. 
But just where to procure a specially equipped teaching corps 
for these new schools is another problem. 

(6) The junior high school overemphasizes educational 
“frills.” In many cases it is over-organized to such an extent 
that it is unwieldy.” 

(7) Not over ten per cent of our colleges recognize the 
junior high school as a special administrative unit. Until 
such time as the colleges agree to accept twelve units of senior- 
high-school work for admission, the status of the junior cycle 
will remain in jeopardy. 

(8) The rate of tuition to be charged; the pro-rating of 

2°Before a candidate may present himself for a written examination leading to a 
position in the public junior high schools of Chicago, he must present evidence of 
having received college credit for at least three majors of junior-high-school theory. 
Moreover, this credit must have been acquired since September, 1920. 

30It is interesting to note that the parish schools within the vicinity of the new 
Roger Sullivan junior high school have suffered practically no net loss of students over 


a period of three semesters. In one case the parish school gained two pupils from 
the nearby public junior high school. 
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money costs for building, equipment, and upkeep (in the case 
of central junior high schools) are all mooted questions which 
under present conditions, could best be decided by the Board 
of Education of the diocese. 

(9) Finally, it was thought by some that the junior high 
school (unless under parish jurisdiction) would lessen the ef- 
fect of the direct spiritual influence which the pastors and 
teaching nuns have upon the children under their supervision. 


V 


Taken as a whole, the objections which were voiced by the 
North Side pastors and principals are entirely valid ones; but 
in the writer’s opinion, the problems of costs and “frills” are 
most pertinent. It has taken years of planning and sacrifice 
for this section of Chicago to build up the system of Catholic 
education of which it is so justifiably proud. North Side 
Catholic students have taken their place among the best in 
other institutions. Now that the junior-high-school plan of 
organization calls for new buildings, new subjects, new teach- 
ing methods, and new teachers, it is little wonder that the pas- 
tors and parents should inquire into the reason for this growing 
insistence upon subjects which are concerned with the “frills” 
of education and with the rudiments of occupational learning. 

As the writer sees it, we are catering too much to the needs, 
and interests, and capacities of our adolescent boys and girls 
without asking if the pupils actually know what their needs 
and interests are. Would it not be more worth while to con- 
tinue to concentrate, as we have in the past, upon cultural 
training and upon character building, and leave to the public 
tax-supported schools, during this changing period of educa- 
tion, the task of leading the way in ultra-costly movements? 

That the junior high school will reach the Catholic school 
system of Chicago and of other large and medium-sized cities 
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in fact as well as in name, is practically assured. Just how 
soon this change will come is a matter of conjecture. That 
Chicago may be listed as one of the comparatively few cities 
in which the Catholic junior high school has been attempted, 
has already been demonstrated. With a continued, traditional 
emphasis upon the inculcation of virtue and morality into the 
hearts and minds of our Catholic youth; with a better under- 
standing of the most commonly accepted purposes of the 6-3-3 
plan on the part of our diocesan school administrators, pastors, 
teachers, and parents; and with a profusion of Catholic re- 
search on this subject, the Catholic junior high school of the 
future will undoubtedly assume a high place in the educa- 
tional development of our country. 
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The King’s Highway* 


CHARLES PHILLIPS, M.A. 


OT war nor warlike glory, nor the deeds 
Ne laureled heroes of the battlement 
Or trenches’ black abyss, 
But one the Muse now sings 
Who, though by princes courted, owning all, 
Riches of mind, and fame beyond recall, 
Yet mendicant, a barefoot beggar, went 
Down lonely ways on love’s sole conquest bent; 
Who sang and toiled and made a dream come true, 
Remembering but this: 
The heart of God for love of man still bleeds— 
For love of me and you. 


I 













A young boy dreaming by the Spanish main: 
Knee-high in waving grain, 

He halts at eve and dreams, 

Where green Majorca fronts the windy sea, 
And far worlds ceaselessly 

Beckon with passing sail and swinging tide, 
And plunging galleons ride 

Home from adventure, or away, away 

To silken bright Cathay, 

Or where dark Ind her golden treasure yields; 
A young boy, dreaming in his father’s fields, 
Who plucks a lily from the bending wheat 






















*Junipero Serra, founder of civilization in California, pathfinder and missionary, 
was born at Petra, Island of Majorca, November 24, 1713, and died at Carmelo, 
California, August 28, 1784. The poem, to use the author’s words, is offered as “an 
attempt to produce an American Catholic heroic poem.” 
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And stands with veiléd gaze and searching eyes 
Inscrutably sweet, 

Paling with great emprise, 

And ravishment of far-off harvestries 

Beyond the streaming seas, 

Beyond the homing waters of his isle, 

Beyond Majorca’s skies ;— 

And dreams and dreams the while! 


And those who bore him wonderingly ask: 
“What lad is this of ours then, say?— 
Who dreams the time away? 

He of so fair a nature and so mild,— 
Surely adventure never, nor the wild 
Allure of war or conquest or far glory, 

Or battle’s bright affray— 

Not these, not these have caught him with their story? 
Where would he faring go, 

Where would he daring go, 

Over the King’s highway, 

This gentle one? 

Or what these spirit-smiling ecstasies,” 
They reverent cry, 

“That halt him at his task 

And hold him trancéd in high reveries 
Against the ruddy sun? 

Now Christ be with the boy!” 


So they at even, while they wondering wait— 

Nor guess how swift from out the sun-sealed West, 
Where daylight dies 

And night comes trumpeting with crimson thunder, 
Christ verily moves apace— 
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Ay, Christ, at their unwitting fond behest, 
Christ cleaving all the gloried skies 
Incarnadined, asunder! 

Nor mark how he, the dreamful lad, elate, 
With ah, so sweet a long seraphic sigh, 

So low a cry of joy 

That only Heaven may hear— 

Beholds Him!—sees Him in the wind-veiled sun, 
To them the Hidden One, 

To him illumined clear— 

Christ! Christ the Crucified! 

Ay, in the crimson light he sees Him bleed; 

And in the sun’s gold disc a chaliced cup 

High lifted up, 

Filled brimming o’er witih sacrificial wine, 
Poured out, poured out till every swelling tide 
That sweeps afar 

To unknown shores, where beast and pagan are, 
Moves in a mighty flood 

Of God’s own Blood— 

Of God’s own Blood, to none, to none denied! 


So through the early years his story runs, 
Soul reaching ever out beyond the suns 
Of high desire: 

A young boy dreaming in the evening light, 
Beholding visions in the sunset’s fire; 
And now a frail youth o’er his studies bent 
Or chanting in San Bernardino’s choir; 

Or in the night, 

Hearing, where rests the Holy Sacrament, 
The very angels sing 

With pure delight; 
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Till sweetness of that hour 

At last is won, 

Brimmed with ecstatic bliss, 

That sees him brother and son 

Of Blessed Francis made, 

And grave imposing hands are laid 

Of dreadful priesthood on him, consecrate: 

So forth he goes, preaching God’s word, elate!— 
He who so fraily stood 

Bearing the convent rood, 

Now all the man, slender and vigorous, 
Bourgeoned in virile power, 

Steel-armed, clear-eyed, clear-minded, rigorous, 
Who on the heaving waters, far and far 
Beyond the utmost star, 

Still sees the vision roll, 

From sea to sea, from tide to farthest tide, 
And cries exultant, “Not in vain, in vain 

The heart of God is filled, 

And Heaven stoops down, 

The ransom paid, the blood of Jesu spilled! 
O not in vain the food celestial found, 

With sweetness for man’s soul, 

From flower and dew of Paradise distilled! 
Give them to taste, O Lord, give them to taste, 
The whole dark world around, 

And none, not one denied!” 


II 


Thus and forever still the mighty dream 
Commands him from afar, 

Importunate with love unsatisfied, 

“To none, to none denied !”— 
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Or matin or sweet vesper bell, the selfsame echoing strain, 
Sunrise or evening air, the old, the old refrain, 
“To none, to none denied!” 


“But all in vain lest thou 

Make haste, make haste!”-— 

So forth again he fares; though see, not now 
The long dreamed desert waste 

Fulfils his vow,— 

But waste of barren waters, day on day 

That stretch away 

Thrice thirty days—dark tide that heaves and wheels, 
Dark plunging nights, 

Whose black asperges of the stinging spray 
Seems the sole benison that falls 

From heaven’s streaming walls— 

Dark days, dark nights, and winds that roar and hiss, 
And cries of terror from the shattering deep 
Whose only answers are the echoing skies 
Leaping the black abyss. 

Lost, lost, the friendly harbor lights, 

The friendly warning bell 

That called and beckoned o’er the wave 

And cried him fond farewell— 

Only the voice of God about, 

In thunderous shout, 

And darkness, darkness everywhere, 

Save in his heart who keeps in breathless prayer 
The quenchless flame of Heaven’s lamp alight. 


So he upon the trembling ship, 
While yet with loving lip 
Pressed to the crucifix, how oft he feels 
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His mother’s kiss, 

And in the driving winds that wet his cheek 
His mother’s tears, 

His father’s last embrace... 

To weep? 

To fail? 

Nay, to give heart of hope and heart of prayer 
And quiet patience—hunger, thirst enduring— 
To stricken seamen there; 

To face the wind, to face 

The salty blasts that smite 

With angry might, 

And laugh with God’s strong laughter, all securing, 
And smile above the gale, 

And call the panting sail 

An angel’s wing, and mark a watery grave 

As blessed, so the blessed Hand of God 

Hath bless’d it with His rod. 


Thus, seas of mutiny and tempest passed, 

At last, at last, at last 

The pagan wilderness 

Is his to see, is his to love, to bless! 

What now his vision, who, with bursting heart, 
And one low sob of joy ecstatic crying, 

Falls prostrate, but to press 

His lips in great thanksgiving to the earth? 
God smiled upon that hour, and caught him up, 
Seraphic, held apart, 

The lowliest, lying, 

And gave him sudden sweet foretaste 

Of Heaven—as the dawn gives in the dew 
Spilled from the lily’s cup 
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Out of the desert’s dearth, 

Foretaste of twilight song, of dreams come true. 
This is the soil he sought 

With tears and fasting! 

Oh, with what godlike grace, 

Goes he now out apace 

Sowing the seed of grace 

Love everlasting! 


III 


Nor aisle nor sanctuary longer ring 

With Serra’s voice— 

But through a wilderness a summoning 
That makes the hills rejoice! 

And furtive first, and fearful of the light, 
Out of the darkness of their age-old night 
The wilding children creep: 

As from a fevered sleep, 

The sodden nomad sudden wakes, to see 
Beauty and love, long, long forgotten, beaming 
Above him tenderly: 

So comes, and wondering— 

And frightened, too, 

By drums and guns of Spanish soldiery. 

But he, 

Serra, God-lover of the winning ways— 

Oh, the great trembling joy that sweeps him through, 
When he with love-irradiant face 

Beholds them there, 

His long desiréd care, 

The dream of all his days! 

And oh, with what soft, Heaven-curving hand 
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He touches them! What Heaven-yearning gaze 
Holds them in dear embrace, 

His dark eyes gleaming, 

While bright baptismal water of his tears 
Dissolves their shrinking fears. 


The king’s men build a highway; but ’tis he, 
Serra, the soldier priest, points them the way; 
Pathfinder! Pioneer! He makes 

The livelong day 

Ring with the axe’s song,—but stops to pray 
While others rest and sleep; 

Night and the stars are his, who wakeful lies, 
And high in the illimitable deep 

Keeps his lone tryst of love 

With God above; 

And though his soldiers dream a golden goal, 
Bright treasures of the mine 

And corn and wine, 

And dear-bought earthly dross, 

He, in illumined skies, 

Tracing the wide, uncharted ways 

Of God’s eternal days, 

Marks the Great Highway beckoning his soui, 
Far-reaching and divine ;— 

Or sleeps, to clasp the cross. 


God’s is the King’s Highway! So, angel-tended, 
He goes its course, time upon time, forefended 
From evil all, 

Till, heedful of his call 

The desert’s carnal sons, 

The forest’s wandering ones, 
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All, all are sweet befriended: 

He builds, he prays, he teaches; tireless still, 

He goes his wondrous way, 

Over and over the unending miles, 

Desert and windy hill, 

And still with Faith’s delight unspoiled, he smiles. 
Another Francis, gentle joy he takes 

In every beauty, or of flower, or bird: 

To the young nesting mothers, 

Affrighted for their little covert broods, 

Speaks soft similitudes; 

Loves the swift grace of the wild-springing fawn; 
Hears in the deep-wood choral God’s sweet Word 
And knows the darting squirrel, the bounding hare, 
Who furtive leap the trail on safety bent,— 

For him alone, who calls them “little brothers,” 
Halting in bright-eyed prayer, 

Wee furry hands upheld in wonderment. 

No flower, no blade of grass 

Along the trail, 

But whispers him, or does he pause or pass: 

The dew-brimmed lily is the Holy Grail, 

The wind-blown bluebell rings and rings for Mass; 
And, oh, his joy when, blushing in the dawn, 
The sweet Castilian roses greet him smiling! 
What memories come softly then beguiling! 

(O roses, when he bends caressing you— 

Is it a teardrop mingles with your dew?) 


So up and down the King’s Highway 
Great Serra goes, by day, by night; 
Nor halting limb, 

Forespent and lame, 
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Nor weary frame 

Nor broken breath 

Can hinder him 

Who walks with God alway; 

And Joseph and Our Lady mild, 

With the little Heavenly Child, 

Oft have made their sunny Nazareth 

Smile upon the wintry waste 

Lovingly to shelter him; 

While ever, on horizons dim, 

Or dawn or dark, great Angels making haste 
To succor him 

Have filled the air with lightning and with light! 


V 


With Heaven his goal, now Serra draws at last 
Unto his journey’s end. Evening is falling; 

And he, upon the hilltop, homeward bound— 
As the tired husbandman 

After the weary day 

Home from the plowing and the planting comes— 
Above Carmielo hears the sweet bells calling 

Up from the valley; the sharp ratapan 

Of sunset drums, 

And the clear silvery blast 

Of bugles from the gray Presidio. 

And there upon the range’s topmost round, 

Where the King’s Highway sweeps the hill and dips 
And Santa Lucia smiles above the tide, 

Great Serra halts to pray: 

First, heavily bowed into the dust and low, 

With soul-travail, still pressing to his lips 
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His crucifix... 

And then, such mighty loves his heart transfix, 
A living Calvary he stands, 

With outstretched hands, 

Fronting the vast and sacrificial West . . . 


“O God of Love, by whom my shortening days 
Are numbered now, 
My little coursing run— 
Great Harvester, Who sows the barren ways 
With pledge and vow 
Fulfilled and gladly done— 
Lover, Creator, while the dark delays, 
All-Father, Thou 
Beyond the veiléd sun— 
Hear my poor prayer! look down, look down from Heaven 


Almighty Father, 
And bless the wilding children Thou hast given 
To me to gather 
Out of the solitude, 
Out of the Godless cold, 
Unto thy Holy Rood, 
Into thy fold! 
Make them for Thee to live 
Holy and pure. Forgive, 
Forgive them when they falter; 
They are but children yet, 
They stumble and forget— 
On me Thy justice set 
For all their failings. 
To them give Thou the purging 
Of my weak body’s scourging, 
My soul’s travailings. 
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Chastise them not, but take them 
Unto Thy bosom; break them, 
Not with Thy wrath, O God, 
But with Thy loving rod. 
Let them, remembering me, 
Think but of Thee, 
Or my poor name repeat 
Only to say, more sweet, 
Thy name, O Father! 
See now, how every one, 
Greeting each day the sun, 
Leaps from his bed of sod 
Crying Good morning, God! 
See, how they love Thee! 
See, in the little field, 
With unaccustomed labor 
Tired and forespent, 
Brother and friend and neighbor 
Peaceful together, 
How they have toiled to yield 
Bloom of the holy wheat, 
Bread of the Sacrament, 
Unto Thy altar!” 


So prays he. And he sings— 

And now from out that blossomy mountain side 
Sweet Tantum Ergo rings 

In voice sonorous, 

Nor weak nor feeble with the years, in truth, 
But joyous, as of youth 

In lusty chorus... 

He prays, he sings, 

And plucks a lily from the golden tide 
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Where waves the Indian grain, 

High holding it, exultant, chalice-wise, 
Unto the flooded skies 

Whose crimson stain, 

Pouring its radiance from the flaming sun, 
With sacramental color paints the snow 
Of curving Carmelo. 

He prays, he sings: 

“O God, I love Thee most 

That Thou hast given 

Into my so unworthy hands the Host, 
The cup of Heaven, 

High in the dark to raise 

With chant of love and praise 

Through all my erring days 

Now nearly done, 

Thy light, Thy leaven— 

Thy Body and Thy Blood 

Poured like.a tideless flood 

Denied, denied to none! 

To none, to none denied!” 


... Silence; and all the evening bells are hushed, 
The bugles long are still; 

But he, upon his hill, 

Like a great cross in blessing lifted up, 

Long, long, ecstatic stays... 

O loving arms outstretched! O eyes that see, 
Far o’er the ocean’s dark immensity, 

The chaliced cup 

Translucent, glorified! 

And on the swelling waters, heavenly flushed, 
A crimson tide 
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Moving in mighty flood 
Of God’s own Blood, 


“To none, to none denied!” 


Pilgrim who comest today 

Here to our farthest shore 

That he, before, 

Beheld in visioning—kneel, pilgrim, kneel: 

Kiss the adobe, where a baby’s heel 

Marks how he loved the little ones—so much 
That many a time he wept 

With love, with joy, 

Only to see, to touch 

Such dear mementoes, ever dearly kept— 

Wee fingerprint of dusky smiling boy, 

Wee footprint of some babe who laughing ran, 
Stumbling where still the new-made bricks were wet, 
To win his blessing where he toiled in sweat 
Of sun and heat, building his Mission walls .... 
Kneel, pilgrim: this is holy, holy soil. 

Here where the murmurous tide 

Rises and falls, 

As if it made a litany of love, 

“Junipero, Junipero,” on the sands— 

And “Serra, Serra,” while the solitary dove 
Broods in the belfry where the Mission stands— 
Here, singing with his lovéd neophytes, 

Great Serra died— 


Yet, pilgrim, though by blue Carmelo’s brink 
The sunny wave 
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With golden dreaming fed, 

Or moon-swept through the long and perfumed nights, 
With rhythmic beat 

Moving and swelling 

Breathes by a lonely grave, 

Mistake you not, nor think 

That he is dead, this Serra. No, not dead, 
That barefoot friar, 

But singing, singing from God’s glorious choir, 
He comes a conqueror still, 

Over the crest of Santa Lucia’s hill, 

Pacing the meadows that in glory burn 

Of chaliced flowers under his blessed feet— 
A conqueror still, chanting with unspent breath 
Love’s challenging to Death; 

A conqueror still, whom every sunrise sees 
From night-worn knees 

Of prayer and scourging joyfully return 

To task, to toil,— 

Whom every sunset loftily beholds 

Uplifted in the folds 

Of ecstacies 

Beyond all mortal telling! 

Serra! exultant still you trace for us, 

Here by the sunset sea, 

Beyond the centuries’ span, 

With word of love and gesture amourous, 
The Highway of the King of Kings, where ran 
Erstwhile the lithe-limbed neophyte to meet you: 
Serra! so I today, 

Even I, the humblest, who unkenned like you 
Have plucked a wildflower from the common way, 
Or in the heavens marked a lovelier blue 
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And dreamed that dreams come true— 

Even I, beside this farthest dreamed-of tide, 
Hail you, O seraph soul, salute you, greet you, 
With song, with prayer, with wreath of poesy, 
With lilies gathered from the golden sod 
Where once you trod 

Praising and singing of the love of God 

“To none, to none denied!” 


Not glittering Mars, with crimson blade, but one 
In friar’s dun, 
Who singing went 
From sun to sun 
On love’s sole conquest bent: 
Who, mendicant and beggared, left us still 
Riches beyond the golden testament 
Of king’s or prince’s will: 
Who toiled and dreamed and made his dream come true 
For love of God, for love of me and you. 
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God Immanent and Transcendent 


JOHN ASHTON, S.J. 


osophical literature of the day to be aware of the 

fact referred to in a discussion by the members of 
the Aristotelian Society, that there is “an increasing power- 
ful tendency” to substitute an immanent for a transcendental 
view of the relation of God to the universe. Mr. Hanson, 
who made the statement, professing to follow Bergson, 
maintained that “to assert in most well-informed circles 
and even to the intelligent outsider the existence of an im- 
manent life-force is in these days to call attention to the 
obvious.”’ But it is puzzling, and somwhat unconvincing to 
find that not a few of these philosophers, who have adopted 
the theory of pure immanence with its pantheistic implica- 
tions, end with a claim that such a view is not incompatible 
with one of transcendence, though it is not of transcendence at 
all, or else it is impossible to reconcile it with their theory of 
immanence. Thus Mr. Hanson holds that his theory may be 
called transcendent, in so far as “it pushes on to an ever fuller 
expression,’ which might be none other than the élan vital 
of M. Bergson. Thus, too, Mr. Lloyd-Morgan, after elab- 
orating his “naturalistic interpretation of the world which is 
offered by emergent evolution,” at the end of his work refers 
to his constant use of such expressions as “within the system,” 
“within the organism,” “within the mind.” But, he argues,” 


Q « need have but little acquaintance with the phil- 


there is nothing in these expressions to preclude acknowledgement also of 
that which exists beyond us. We acknowledge God as above and beyond. 


1A Symovosium on the Question—“Is the Belief in a Transcendent God Philoso- 
phically Tenable?” See Proceedings, New Series, Vol. XXIV, 1923-1924. 
Emergent Evolution, p. 301. 
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But unless we intimately enjoy His activity within us, feeling that ‘we are 
in a measure one with Him in Substance, we can have no immediate knowl- 
edge of Causality or of God as the source of our own existence and of 
emergent evolution. 


It is from this one Substance, essentially that of Spinoza, 
that the ascending series of qualities are supposed successively 
to “emerge.” But if we are one with God in substance, He 
cannot be said to be transcendent. And if He is “above and 
beyond,” how can we be said to be one with Him in substance? 
Professor Pringle-Pattison begins the first essay of a volume 
by various writers with the words:* “The question of Im- 
manence and Transcendence touches the fundamentals of 
religious philosophy, and Christian theology in particular, 
in its main doctrines, is little else than a persistent attempt to 
reconcile these two views of the divine nature and action.” 
He rejects “pure immanence,” e.g., of the Eastern type, and 
“pure transcendence,” identified by him with Deism, “which 
seeks to magnify God’s greatness, by separating Him from the 
World, and placing Him at a distance from it.” But the 
writer does not get rid of his Pantheism by regarding God as 
“essentially the self-revealing, the self-giving, and (shall we 
say) the self-sacrificing,” since “in the process of this self- 
revelation and self-giving consists His own very being.” 
Hence he naturally follows Spinoza in regarding the necessity 
of creation as “‘of the divine nature itself.” Yet he too argues 
that “the immanent God is always the infinitely transcendent. 
The two aspects imply one another.’* But that statement 
which concludes Professor Pringle-Pattison’s essay does not 
follow from his philosophy, nor is it consistent with his argu- 
ment. Still, though it is often impossible to reconcile with the 
premises the conclusion as arrived at by these philosophers, 


8The Spirit, “God in His Relation to Man,” p. 4. 
‘Ibid., p. 22. 
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that God is both transcendent over and immanent in His crea- 
tion, it is the teaching of scholastic philosophy and theology, 
and is said to be much insisted on by the modern school of 
Louvain. A modern writer asks:° 


Can the doctrine of transcendence (and hence the religion which is in- 
separable from it) still be defended, when once it is recognized, as it cannot 
fail to be recognized, that order and rationality are immanent in the world? 
Many think not; but the new scholastics say yes, and maintain it with argu- 
ments which in substance had already been put forward by the ancient scholas- 
tics, but which by the new are applied with undeniable learning and acumen 
to the present conditions of the controversy. 


And the writer concludes ;’ “It was wrongly believed that 
the doctrine of immanence implied the negation of the (neces- 
sarily transcendent) personality of God.” 


I 


The modern philosopher, for the most part, has no difficulty 
in admitting the immanence of God. Often, indeed, as it is 
explicitly taught, or at least implicitly held, the doctrine is 
pantheistic, and logically incompatible with that of the tran- 
scendence as well as the personality of God. If God is 
immanent, it is argued, the inexorable law of evolution holds 
throughout the universe with which He is identified, and the 
question of His transcendence cannot arise. Sometimes, it is 
true, as Bishop Hedley has pointed out,’ that 


what is often called “Pantheism” is merely the presentation—the one-sided 
presentation, it may be—of the great theistic verity, too often ignored, upon 
which Plato insisted when he taught the men of Athens all things are full 


5Bernadino Varisco, The Great Problem—Immanence and Transcendence, trans- 
lated by R. C. Lodge, M.A., p. 355. 

8Ibid., p. 365. 

7Spiritual Retreat for Priests, p. 19. 
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of divinity, full of soul; which St. Paul recalled to them when he declared 
on Areopagus, “In Him we live and move and have our being.” 


But when the Bishop goes on to add “that Spirit, in the begin- 
ning when, the moment came, breathed upon the face of the 
abyss, and order and light began,” it is well to remember that 
the act of creation by the Spirit breathing on the face of the 
abyss implies a transcendent, rather than an immanent, power. 
Father Faber, who was a devotional writer, and, like Bishop 
Hedley, a philosopher as well, refers to God’s immanence in 
the following terms :* 


We are really never outside God. He is more with us than we are with 
ourselves. The soul is less intimately in the body than He is both in our 
bodies and in our souls. He, as it were, flows into us, or we are in Him as 
fish in the sea. 


Father Wasmann, S.J., who also makes use of this metaphor, 
writes :* 


Hence, if it pleases the ocean, the one little fish can know what the other 
is feeling and thinking and willing. In mind one can be infinitely the other, 
for the ocean which compasses and altogether compenetrates both is of course 
all-knowing and all-mighty and all-good; it is God. 


St. Thomas, too, in various parts of his writings has stressed 
this doctrine of God’s immanence.” 


Since God is the Being by essence, the created being depends on Him as the 
effect upon the cause. . . . It is necessary, therefore, that so long as the 
created thing exists, Ged should be present in it, according to the mode in 
which it possesses being. Being is the intimate essence of things, that which 
is most profoundly inherent in them, the real and proper substance of the 
created being; thus God is in all things after an intimate manner. 


8The Creator and the Creature, p. 65. 
%Christian Monism, p. 2. 
10$.T., I, q.8, art. 1. 
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And when Professor Pringle-Pattison, who holds that the 
doctrine of Divine immanence “must be the heart of any true 
philosophy,” insists that “it is highly important for religious 
thinking (and for philosophic thinking also) to rid itself of a 
transcendency whch seeks to magnify God’s greatness by. . . 
distance from it,’* he has been answered beforehand by St. 
Thomas that things are said to be distant from God “from 
their unlikeness to Him’’,” for, as He acts immediately in all 
things, the term “distance” can have no meaning as applied to 
Him. He is not really nearer to things, but things are said 
to be nearer to Him, in proportion as they are more perfect 
likenesses of Him; and if things are said to be at a distance 
from Him, this is true insofar as they bear an unlikeness to 
Him. In this way matter and the material order are at a 
greater distance from God than spirit and the spiritual order, 
and a dead body is further from Him than a living body. 
God exists even in the demons as part of that universe which 
He has called into being, and which He sustains in existence; 
but they do not share in that plenitude of His life which is 
meant by being near to Him. By separating themselves from 
Him they have made Hell for themselves, through rejecting 
the higher life which was theirs. A soul which has lost 
“eternal life” is a greater anomaly in creation than a dead 
body since it has fallen from a greater height, and out of the 
course of ascent. Still, it retains its being, for it is impossible 
to fall outside the range of God’s immanence. 


II 


Janet in his well-known work, “Final Causes,” recognizes 
the difficulty of reconciling the immanence with the tran- 


11Qp. cit., p. 5. 
12Tbid., p. 14. 
13Loc. cit., art. 3. 
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scendence of God, and has an instructive suggestion to make, 
in his attempt to supply an answer. He writes:“ 


Absolute transcendence would be such a separation of God and the world 
that they would no longer have anything in common—that God would not 
know the world nor the world know God. Absolute immanence would be 
such an identity of God and the world that the cause would be but one with 
the effect, the substance with the phenomena, the Absolute with the relative. 
But there is no example in philosophy of either of these conceptions. Even 
in the scholastic Theism or in that of Descartes and Leibnitz, whoever will 
fathom the theory of the Divinus Concursus, or of continued creation will 
see profound traces of the doctrine of immanence. Conversely in the Pan- 
theism of Spinoza and Hegel, whoever will reflect on the distinction of 
Natura Naturans and Natura Naturata of the Ideal and Nature will clearly 
recognize a doctrine of Transcendence. . . . The opposition of immanence 
and transcendence is very far from being so absolute in reality as it appears in 
the eyes of the German philosophers. ‘There is no doctrine of transcendence 
but implies, at the same time, some presence of God in the world, and conse- 
quently, some “immanence.” 


But it is important to bear in mind the significant state- 
ment of Aquinas that “it is necessary that so long as a created 
thing exists God should be present in it according to the mode 
in which it possesses being.””* God is not present as much in an 
animal as in a human soul on account of its want of capacity, 
which does not mean that God is or can be divided, but that 
the creature of a lower order cannot participate in the fuller 
share of His life. 

This doctrine of divinus concursus or the cooperation of 
God has appealed to other and more modern writers than 
the scholastics. “There is no better phrase,” writes Dr. David- 
son, “to set forth the relation of the divine and human in 
history than that which the schoolmen styled concursus, the 
concurrence of modern theologians”; and the writer proceeds 


14P. 366. 
15Loc. cit. 
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to quote the following “weighty words that deserve careful 
pondering” from Dr. W. B. Pope:"* 


The Divine Author of nature permits us to regard Him as cooperating 
with the forces to which He has given a real, though not independent, exist- 
ence. He is pleased to accommodate His infinite presence and operation to 
the laws which He has established, concurring with them according to their 
nature; with free agencies as Himself free, and with those that work neces- 
sarily as guiding their necessary action. But it is only with the movement 
of free intelligences that He is said to cooperate, and the word ovvegyeiv 
is limited to this. No effort of the human mind can go beyond the acknowl- 
edgment of a mystery that cannot be solved. 


Lord Balfour, too, writes: 


It is not, I think, inaccurate to say that every addition to knowledge, 
whether in the individual or the community, whether scientific, ethical or 
theological, is due to a cooperation between the human soul which assimilates 
and the Divine power which inspires. Neither acts, nor, as far as we can 
pronounce, could act in independent isolation. For “unassisted reason” is a 
fiction, and pure receptivity is impossible to conceive. Even the emptiest 
vessel must limit the quantity and determine the configuration of any liquid 


with which it may be filled. 


It is the same doctrine implied in Henry Drummond’s quo- 
tation from Weismann that “behind the cooperating forces 
of Nature” we must admit “a cause inconceivable in its nature, 
of which we can only say one thing with certainty, that it 
must be theological.” 

As by the act of conservation, which is to be regarded as a 
continuation of that of creation, the universe is sustained in 
existence, so by God’s concurrence does He cooperate with 
the actions of His creatures. In the words of Aquinas :” 


As God not only gave being to things when they first began to be, but also 


16London Quarterly Review, Oct. 1908, God and Man in Human History. 
17Foundations of Belief, p.319. 


18Cf. The Ascent of Man, p. 241. 
19Contra Gentiles, III, 67. (Cf. Rickaby, Of God and His Creatures, p. 238.) 
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causes being in them as long as they exist, so also He did not once for all 
furnish them with active powers, but continually causes those powers in them, 
so that if the divine influx were to cease, all activity would cease. 


In this concursus God does not perform one part of the 
action and the creature the other. The causes are not co- 
ordinate, as in the case of two men pulling a load. God as 
the principal cause performs the whole, and the creature as 
secondary cause performs the whole.” 

When one and the same effect is attributed to a natural cause and to the 
Divine power, this does not mean that the effect is produced partly by God 
and partly by the natural agent. The whole effect is produced by both, 
though in different ways, just as the same effect is produced wholly by the 
instrument, and wholly by the principal cause. 


As in the instance of the knife that cuts the bread and the 
person who makes use of the knife, each performs the whole 
action of cutting the bread, but “in different ways.” The 
higher a being is in the order of reality the greater is its 
capacity for cooperation with the principal cause. By capac- 
ity is here to be understood not merely the capability of receiv- 
ing, but the power to act in cooperation with the principal 
cause. So small is this capacity in creatures belonging to the 
material or physical order, that the “appetite” in virtue of 
which they move is simply determined by its object, the 
immanence of God being sufficient for them to act, as it is 
sufficient for them to be and to remain in existence. 

We know as a matter of experience that we can utilize the 
forces of nature and thus become the principal cause why they 
act in a particular direction. In doing so we bring them 
within the control of mind by a process of concursus. A man 
constructs a machine, which under the power of steam or elec- 
tricity proceeds to carry out his will by carrying him in a 
given direction. In this way the machine acts as a real cause, 


20Contra Gentiles, III, 70. 
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since it actually achieves his purpose; though, as it does not 
act independently of the man, it is described as secondary. 
It may express his mind very imperfectly, and act in a way 
that is not altogether in accordance with his purpose, owing 
to circumstances, or the imperfection of the means at his dis- 
posal in its construction, yet in its own order, as a cause, it is 
real. Father Cornoldi, S.J., who discusses this question quotes 
Suarez:” “We must say that created agents work truly and 
properly effects connatural and proportional to themselves.” 
But, as the writer points out, it is God “who gave and pre- 
serves their being and their power of operating, and cooper- 
ating with the operator.” The secondary causes are real, and, 
in the physical order, are identical with those small rudiment- 
ary forces with the effects of which we become cognizant 
by means of our sense-perceptions, but which, as A. R. 
Wallace,” the contemporary of Darwin, insisted, are not 
enough to explain the guidance of the universe as a whole, 
still less, we may add, the anabolic movement that is charac- 
teristic of it. 


III 


It is poor substitute for this teaching of Socrates, Plato, St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas, Suarez, what is virtually the Occa- 
sionalism of Malebranche, that “the cause of events is the will 
of God.” “To attribute efficient causation to matter seems 
impossible; nor has matter in itself any potentiality. And to 
suppose that causation begins with consciousness is to intro- 
duce an impossible cleft between things and persons, but 
wherever we choose to draw it the results are absurd.”* If 
Dean Inge had been familiar with, or, at least, had seriously 
pondered over the doctrine of Divine concursus, he would 
~ aICF, Physical System of St. Thomas, p. 111. 


22Cf. The World of Life, p. 333. 
23Inge, Outspoken Essays, II, p. 17. 
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have found a better answer to the difficulty than by saying that 
God knows the world just because He is not living or moving 
in it. A child whose hand is held by that of a master guiding 
him in the formation of his letters is not merely passive. He 
contributes at least something to the production of the effect. 
Even the pencil of a writer may be said to be more than an 
instrument, since the atoms of which it is composed are in a 
state of motion under certain physical forces which we must 
suppose are made use of as suitable for the purpose, and to 
that extent may be said to concur with the person as principal 
cause. St. Thomas, too, argues that when the principal cause 
moves the instrument the latter does something in accordance 
with its own nature. “Unless natural things did something 
their forces and powers would have been conferred on them 
to no purpose, just as the sharpness of a knife, if it did not 
come down, would be in vain.”™ 

There is nothing in the universe that is absolutely inert, 
and as even material forces are from a metaphysical point of 
view the representation of mind they may be said to meet the 
principal cause on the ground of the mental. What is lower 
may have a higher form impressed upon it, and thus partici- 
pate in what is higher by means of its own transformation and 
elevation. Thus, the materials of which the artist has made 
use in order to express his mind may be said to share in what 
is of a higher order. In so far as they are an expression of 
his mind they are more than so much matter. It is true that 
the form given to a statue, for instance, by the sculptor, or to 
the picture by the painter is external, while the form by which 
God manifests Himself in nature is internal, since He does 
not express Himself by it as from a distance like the artist, 
but from within; just as the expression on the countenance is 
a manifestation, more or less adequate, of the self of the 
individual. The soul lives, as it were, in the realm of the 


24 Quaest. Disput., III, De Pot., a.3. 
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spiritual, and beyond the limits of time and space, yet, as 
principal cause, it controls the body and cooperates with it as 
secondary cause, in those actions that are external. Thus, 
God is in things rather as one containing them, as the soul is 
in the body by informing it, defining it, and, thus, containing 
it, for what is higher cannot formally be contained by what 
is lower. “By a certain similitude of corporal things it is said 
that all things are in God, inasmuch as they are contained by 
Him.’””. The analogy may be carried even further: though 
the soul is always the principal cause, as belonging to a higher 
order, its action in what we do is not always dominant. The 
natural instincts of the body may have free play, and the 
soul may look on, as it were, and approve or not. For one 
reason or another, taking a wider view than that which is 
circumscribed by the environment, it may allow this, or, it 
may also ineffectually resist that, in both of which cases it 
would be the secondary cause which would be dominant. “I 
do not the things that I would.” 

Further, those powers of which creatures are naturally 
possessed are not of themselves capable of effecting a lift in 
the scale of being, for which again, it is necesary to postulate 
a transcendent power. This, acting as principal cause, con- 
curs or cooperates with the forces of nature, as secondary 
causes, and at certain critical points produces certain anabolic 
effects, which could not be foretold from their antecedents, 
and in which the line of continuity as running from below 
upward completely breaks down. Any theory of a merely 
immanent energy or élan vital is utterly inadequate to explain 
these lifts in nature. 

A child who is just learning to fashion his letters, and whose 
hand is held by his master might, by abstracting from the action 
of the principal cause, claim the handwriting as his own, 


25§.T., q.8, art. 1. ad. 2. 
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though the degree of its perfection belongs to another. Even 
in the later stages, when he has become proficient, and has 
acquired more freedom in fashioning his letters, most of their 
excellence, though not all, will be due to the lessons that he 
has learnt from his master. But in the case of the Divine 
concursus the whole of the perfection comes from God; what- 
ever imperfection there may be is due to secondary causes. The 
greater freedom that is acquired in the course of ascent means 
a fuller participation in the Divine freedom, in proportion as 
man shakes off the trammels of the lower order; so that, as 
St. Thomas teaches, the nearer a nature is to God the less it is 
determined by Him, and the more it is able to determine itself ; 
and this is due to its greater likeness to God. On the other 
hand, insensible nature by reason of its materialism, is far 
removed from Him, being moved by a “desire” or an “appe- 
tite” for particular ends. It is so far from God in its unlike- 
ness to Him, falling towards the other extreme from the 
plenitude of being, i.e., nothingness, that disorder may develop 
into evil, though, being merely physical, it is of less signifi- 
cance than its analogue, moral evil, which means disorder at a 
higher level. Here we are confronted with a big and well- 
known problem, but one with which I am not now concerned. 


IV 


Thus with the creature’s acquisition of greater capacity does 
it experience a greater influx of a higher order, in proportion 
to its ascent. The action of the principal cause, because it 
descends from above, falls outside the scope of sense-percep- 
tion, and it is that which is behind the reality referred to by 
modern philosophers as “given,” “to be accepted,” “unpredict- 
able,” etc. For it is to God as transcendent that the end, and 
therefore the anabolic movement towards its attainment, must 
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be ascribed. Bergson has elaborated a system which supposes 
the é/an vital to push its way through matter, but without pur- 
pose or end, with the result that order is unaccounted for, and 
the whole process meaningless. “All being is inscrutable 
mystery as a whole,” writes Dr. Otto,” “and from its very 
foundations upwards, through each succesively higher stage 
of its evolution, in an increasing degree, until it reaches its 
climax in the incomprehensibility of individuality.” That is 
the conclusion of one form of theory of Evolution which ex- 
cludes the transcendence of God, and limits itself to a merely 
monistic immanence. Personality, and not the incomprehen- 
sibility of individuality, is the climax of the process, for “the 
closer a thing approaches its principle in any order, the more 
it partakes of the effect of such prnciple” ;” and as God is per- 
sonal, the higher the creature ascends, the more it shares in 
His perfections. Personality in God is eminently higher than 
in man; so much so, that it can only be predicated analogi- 
cally of Him. Still, as it is a perfection, it belongs to God, 
and of it man’s personality is at least a finite reflection. Hence, 
the Catholic theologian would agree with Lord Balfour when 
he writes :* 



















The attribution of personality to God, though much truer than the 
denial of it, is manifestly inadequate to the full reality we are struggling to 
express . . . and when I speak of God I mean something other than an 
Identity wherein all differences vanish, or a Unity which includes but does 
not transcend the differences which it somehow holds in solution. I mean 
a God whom men can love, to whom men can pray. 










For many years it has been a favorite argument of Lord 
Balfour’s that knowldge must come from a source that knows, 
and so we infer that the source of freedom must be free, and 












26Naturalism and Religion, p. 53. 
27§. T., q. 27, art. 3. 
28The Foundations of Belief, p. 21. 
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the source of personality must be personal, though in some 
eminent and transcendental sense. The human person is a 
responsible being; he is constantly performing moral acts 
which are the measure of his moral and spiritual growth. As 
a spiritual being he is of much greater importance in the scale 
of existence than as a physical entity, and just as there is no 
annihilation of physical entities, so we must conclude a fortiori 
that there can be none of spiritual entities. But to suggest as 
does Lord Balfour elsewhere that “it may be the final destiny 
of the individual consciousness to lose its individuality by 
becoming absolutely one with, and merged in, the Divine 
consciousness,”” is to suppose the annihilation of the moral 
and spiritual entity. The soul does not lose but gains in 
being, in proportion to its ascent, by its increasing likeness 
to God. Moreover, as says Professor Pringle-Pattison, refer- 
ring to higher beings: ‘Among those other spirits many may 
in every form of spiritual excellence vastly surpass mankind 
as we know it”;” and it is not likely that they are on the way 
to what would be for them annihilation. Mergence in the 
Divine consciousness to the loss of personal identity would 
mean that they no longer exist. 

Professor Turner, who distinguishes between “dominant 
mind” and “mechanism,” supposing that the “unconscious” 
or “automatic” mechanism does not move from any cause of 
its own, is led to conclude that “human personality itself is 
one outcome of the entire process of material evolution.” It 
is enough to answer that we may not set at naught an experi- 
ence that is universal. No stream can flow higher than its 
source, and this must be true, also, of the stream of evolution. 
Professor Turner holds that there is an “absolute disparity 
~ 29Telepathy and Religion, Hibbert Journal, April, 1913. 


80The Spirit, “Transcendence and Immanence,” p. 31. 
31Personality and Reality, p. 166. 
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between the nature of mind and that of material mechanism.” 


But such a hiatus between the two would render what is 
called “the essentially self-evolving mechanism” of the physi- 
cal world an impossibility, since it would be impervious to the 
action of the “dominant mind.” MHence it would be im- 
possible that “the fixity of mechanism can always be sur- 
mounted by dominant mind through the manipulation of the 
mechanism.”*” That could only be if the so-called mechanism 
is regarded as a complex of active forces with capacities for 
concurring with the principal cause. 


V 


What has been said above about the occasional dominance 
of secondary causes is only equivalently stating the Catholic 
doctrine with regard to the permissive will of God. The 
relation of the universe to God is not such that the whole of 
every action is determined by Him. The Divine influx may 
be greater or less, according to those general laws of God’s 
Providence, which are the expression of His will, normally 
acting according to the capacities of His creatures, and in 
the case of intellectual beings, to their dispositions. “God did 
not treat Theresa in the same way as He treated St. Gertrude, 
or St. Catherine of Genoa in the same way as St. Catherine of 
Siena, and yet He treated them all according to the interior 
dispositions which He found in each.” This is summed up 
by St. Thomas in a pregnant passage of the “Contra 
Gentiles” :** 


The best rule in any government is to provide for everything under gov- 
ernment according to the mode of its nature; just administration consists in 


82]bid., p. 181. 

88[bid., p. 157. 

34M. Olier, Letters (Lecoffre), II, p. 482. 

35Ch. LXXI, 3 (Rickaby, Of God and His Creatures, p. 242.) 
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this. As then it would be contrary to any rational plan of human adminis- 
tration for the civil government to debar its subjects from acting according 
to their offices and conditions of life, except perhaps in an occasional hour of 
emergency, so it would be contrary to the plan of Divine government not to 
allow creatures to act according to the mode of their natures. 

The reason for this is given in the same chapter: “The 
good of the whole takes precedence of the part. It belongs 
then to a prudent ruler to neglect some defect of goodness 
in the part, for the increase of goodness in the whole.”” In 
doing so the action of secondary causes, as partial, may become 
dominant in the particular. Thus, if God allows evil, as 
according to Aquinas He may, a fortiori may He allow 
creatures normally to act according to their capacities and 
dispositions, under the dominant sway of secondary causes, 
with the guidance of the supreme director, on whom always 
they are dependent for their power to act, as well as for their 
being. In so doing He is acting “as a prudent ruler,” “for the 
increase of goodness in the whole,” as when for the same end 
He asserts His supreme power, and His action dominates the 
secondary causes of nature. 

Perhaps it may be worth while to take an example to illus- 
trate this point. That of the Good Shepherd in the well- 
known parable will do as well as another. The shepherd as 
principal cause controls the sheep, which under the dominance 
of his will are so many secondary causes. One strays away 
against his will, whereby its action as a secondary cause has 
become dominant. But out of the goodness of his heart the - 
shepherd goes to seek and eventually carry back this sheep, 
and in so doing brings it again under the dominance of his 
will. In the meantime the action of the ninety-nine sheep 
withdrawn from the immediate control of the principal cause 
has become dominant with the result that they may stray 


$Ibid., n. 6, p. 243. 
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away, with possibly evil effects to themselves. Yet the parable 
appeals to us, as it is meant to do, as illustrating the predom- 
inating influence for the good. To the objection that the power 
as well as the wisdom of a Divine ruler must be assumed to be 
infinite, and that, therefore, there ought to be no such evil as 
the going astray of wandering sheep, it may be answered: 
first, that in the case of beings higher in the scale, free will is 
involved; secondly with the problem how things came to be 
as they are in this imperfect world, I am not here concerned. 





VI 


Philosophers and scientists, in looking to a merely im- 
manent cause of evolution, which at the same time supposes a 
process of ascent, are seeking for an explanation where it is 
not to be found. It is particularly in the process of ascent 
that it is necessary to recognize the transcendence of the prin- 
cipal cause. Progress may be traced by means of our sense- 
knowledge along the level where things are able to make use 
of those forces and powers which belong to, and are charac- 
teristic of, them. But how are they to ascend in the order of 
nature? “Emergencies,” implying a higher synthesis, are not 
to be effected from below. For this, transcendent Mind acting 
as principal cause is necessary. No merely immanent power 
can rise above itself. 

Nor is there any dualism between the transcendence and 
' immanence of God. It is the same Being who is both tran- 
scendent and immanent; so that there is no complete hiatus 
between the principal and secondary causes, for the latter can- 
not act independently, even dispositive. For any action at all 
there is required the immanence of God, for He is not in His 
creation as one who is inert or merely watching a process. 
Thus it is the same infinite Being whom all creatures may be 
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said to experience as immanent but whom intellectual beings 
know to be transcendent. He must be present in things which 
derive from Him their power to act whether it be at the 
lowest level of physical motion, or higher for vital action, or 
higher still for spiritual action, and this in virtue of His 
immanence, but He is not limited even by the highest of these 
levels any more than He is by the lowest, so that the ascent 
may be continued still higher, through His transcendence 
rather than His immanence. If He were not transcendent, 
this ascent could not be made. 

That function of the mind which abstracts a part from 
the whole of objective reality often leads to error when by 
concentrating our attention on the part, and as it were, iden- 
tifying ourselves with it, we infer that it is the whole. It is 
useful to remember that we view things under one aspect at 
a time, sometimes forgetting or neglecting other aspects. 
Hence the apparent dualism between the immanence and 
transcendence of an infinite Being whom the finite mind is 
unable to comprehend. So also is it with regard to creatures’ 
experience of Him. Though wholly and entirely present 
everywhere to them, they are present to Him in different de- 
grees, according to their capacity to partake of the good which 
He diffuses, i.e., His life. Animals partake of such life as they 
can assimilate, and to that extent they are present to Him. 
Human beings can partake of His freedom and personality, 
but there is a fuller life still of which they may partake— 
the Divine life itself, as communicated through human nature 
by a Divine |Person under conditions laid down and revealed 
by Himself. 

But He Himself is not limited by the capacities of His 
creatures. We may imagine a man of an exceedingly kind 
and benevolent disposition living in the same house with his 
children, servants, pet animals, etc. As they all live in the 
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same house they are all equally present, from a material point 
of view. Physically he is no nearer to one than to another; 
and yet a son may be said to be more present to him. There is 
a closer bond of union between the father and his son than 
between him and a stranger or a servant in the house, for the 
son can share more in the love and benevolence of his father. 

Thus God is present in an ever-increasing degree of fulness 
through the greater capacities of His creatures to participate 
in His Life, which, normally, is in proportion as they are 
higher in the scale of being. Were He only immanent there 
could be no orderly becoming nor any process of ascent, for 
there could be nothing above the level of this universe, with 
which God would be identified. As with Bergson’s “life,” 
whatever progress or movement there might be would only be 
the result of some sort of “explosive force,” overcoming the 
resistance of inert matter, without purpose, without meaning. 
At the same time it must be remembered that these capacities 
may be increased through the domaninat action of the prin- 
cipal cause pouring in such an influx of being or of power, 
that to us the result might appear abnormal; thus modern 
philosophers find themselves reduced to the straits of calling 
it an “emergence.” As there is no limit to the dominant power 
of the Divine will, creatures and their movements by their 
very nature fall into line with the Divine wisdom and good- 
ness in the manifestation of which they participate. 

If in these days there is a tendency to adopt quasi-pantheistic 
views of life, and to stress to its utmost limits the doctrine of 
Divine immanence contained in the text “in Him we live and 
move and have our being,” there are not wanting writers who 
have arrived at the conclusions of scholastic philosophy. 
“Philosophic theism” wrote William James,” “has always 
shown a tendency to become pantheistic and monistic”; but 


37Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 131. 
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“practical theism” [and we may add “philosophic theism,” 
also, which is not pantheistic or monistic] is perfectly well 
satisfied with a universe” in which “the divine principle 
remains supreme and the others subordinate.” In this latter 
case God is not necessarily responsible for the existence of 
evil . . . but on the monistic or pantheistic view, evil, like 
everything else, must have its foundation in God; and the 
difficulty is to see how this can possibly be the case if God be 
absolutely good.” James’s Pragmatism erred from want 
of a sound philosophic basis on which to rest. 





China: Her Resources and Wealth 


PAUL J. MALLMANN, A.B., Sc.D. 


“Secret Edict” issued to the Viceroys, Tartar Gen- 

erals and Provincial Commanders-in-Chiefs, the 
Dowager Empress, Tzu-Hsi, wrote these significant words: 
“Our Empire is now laboring under great difficulties, 
which are becoming daily more serious. The various Powers 
cast upon us looks of tiger-like voracity, hustling each other 
in their endeavors to be the first to seize upon our innermost 


territories.” 


O* November 21, 1899, in the introduction of the 


I 


In 1840, we learn from McCulloch, the borders of China 
were well-defined and represented a continuous expanse of 
5,300,000 square miles. Today the area is 4,282,000. Hence 
a million have since been annexed, appropriated, ceded or 
stolen by the leaders of Christian civilization, the great Pow- 
ers of Europe, assisted by the Japanese. 

Modern China is composed of 18 Provinces proper and 3 
Manchurian. To this is to be added the dependencies of Mon- 
golia, of Chinese Turkestan, or Sinkiang, and Tibet. The 
total population is calculated to be 445,000,000 souls today. 

China is fronted in the north by Siberia. Taking Lake 
Baikal of the Siberian provinces of Transbaikalia and Irkutsk 
as our starting point, we find the Baikal range and the Altai 
outrunners sweeping towards Yergik Targak and the Sajanskij 
chain terminating in the Sailungem formation, with the lower 

The writer wishes to express his deep appreciation of the courtesy and very val- 
uable assistance given him by Mr. R. Hawson, the Librarian of Columbia University 


(New York); the Messrs. Frederick W. Erle, Frank C. Erle and staffs; and by Mr. 
C. B. Kwei. 
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hills of the Tarbagtai Mountains separating the dependency 
of northern China, Mongolia, Altai and northern Dzungaria, 
from the former southern Asiatic possessions of the Tsars. 
The Tien Shan, with the Kizil Yart outrunners, bordering the 
Kara Korum, draws the separation lines between Turkestan 
proper and Sinkiang, the Chinese eastern dependency of sim- 
ilar name. 

Nepal is a southern neighbor of Tibet separated by the 
Himalayas with Mount Kulhakangri towering 24,700 feet 
above the independent principality of Bhutan, due south. The 
Indian province of Assam, having received the water of the 
Brahmaputra from the mountain fastness of Tibet, is another 
friendly southern adjacency of China. Upper Burma, the 
North and South Shan States and stolen Tongking of French 
Indo-China, form, in their north, the southern borders of the 
Chinese provinces of Yunnan and Kwangsi. 

The Gulf of Tongking entering the South China Sea by 
the Hainan Straits is the waterfront of the province of Wang- 
tung. The Strait of Formosa, the Eastern and the Yellow 
Seas with the gulfs of Chihli and Liaotung demarcate the bor- 
ders of the provinces of Kwangtung, Fukien, Chekiang, 
Kiangsu, Shantung, Chihli and Fengtien. The peninsula of 
Liaotung with Port Arthur at the base, lasting monument of 
General Stoessel’s treason, and Japan’s bravery and gold, 
comes next with the Bay of Korea and its outraged Hermit- 
Kingdom, of altered name, bordering, in their north, the Yalu 
River separating Fengtien from Japan’s dependency Chosen, 
the Chang-pei-Shan and Kentel-Alin ranges furnishing the 
mountain frontier between the Manchurian province of Kirin 
and the Maritime province of Siberia. The mighty Amur, 
sweeping its ice-laden waters into the Gulf of Tartary near 
ill-fated Nikolaievsk on the Sea of Okhotsk, separates northern 
Manchuria from Siberia for 800 miles, when at Pokrouskaya, 
the Argun, drawing its supplies both from the snow-clad gla- 
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ciers of the Dutulun mountain range and the Kerulen River, 
meets the Shilka stream. These, in happy union, gave birth 
to the Amur and another boundary line of 300 miles to China, 
there where the outrunners of the Ula Range kiss the south- 
ern shores of Lake Baikal. 

Of interest is the observation of J. R. McCulloch made in 
the year 1845 when reviewing China. Says this author of the 
“Universal Gazetteer”: 


Though the geography of the world be not much studied in the 
“Celestial Empire” the more minute details of local topography are no- 
where better understood. The survey of the Jesuits made by order of 
the Emperor Kang-Le is said to be very correct; and every district of 
any importance has since found a geographer who describes it, if not so 
scientifically as the Catholic missionaries, with the utmost minuteness, 
so that, with little difficulties a library of 3,000 volumes might be col- 
lected treating exclusively of Chinese geography. Nothing can be more 
systematic than the manner in which the whole Empire is divided. Each 
Province is portioned off into provincial districts; while the towns and 
cities are divided into first class (foo), 2nd class (tchoo), and 3rd class 
(heen). Formerly China proper consisted of fifteen provinces, but in 
Keen-Lung’s time, the largest were bisected and there are now eighteen. 


It stands to reason that the most important aspects only, 
can be considered here and anybody interested in the geo- 
graphical or topographical, agricultural or mineral condi- 
tions of China, her ways of communication and industries 
might inspect my Report of 1920 to the Chinese Government 
on the “Resources and Mineral Wealth of China,” a copy of 
which is with the New York Public Library at 42nd Street. 

The rendering of Chinese names is not always an easy task, 
not only on account of the existing Chinese dialects but still 
more due to the influence of the individual European nations 
assisting in the cutting up of the juicy Chinese melon. Thus 
we find Russian, Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, English, 
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French, Japanese and American geographers and writers, 
each spelling out a Chinese name in accordance with the agil- 
ity of his native tongue and ear, all joining in the noble task 
of calling things Chinese atrocious names. 

I find that the Russian rendering is euphonically the most 
correct one, due possibly to the 300 years of propinquity, Rob- 
ert Lansing’s observation of 1917 to Japan notwithstanding 
to the contrary. 

For the purpose of this article, the 18 Chinese provinces 
proper are grouped under five headings, and special attention 
is given to the less known, their wealth and possibilities. The 


five groups are: 


A. THE NorTHERN PROVINCES 


. Pe-che-lee (now Chihli), ““The North Chi-li” (North Straight River). 
. Shan-se or Chan-se (now Shansi), “West of the Mountain.” 

. Shen-se or Chen-se (now Shensi), “West of the Pass.” 

. Kan-suh (now Kansu), “Voluntary Awe.” 


B. THe CENTRAL PROVINCES 


-. Ho-nan (now Honan), “South of the River” (Hoang or Hwang Ho). 
. Hoo-pih (now Hupeh), “North of the River” (Yangtze Kiang). 
. Gan-hway or Nganh-wei (now Anhwei), “Fixed Excellence.” 


C. THE MaritTImME Provinces 


. Quan-tong (now Kwangtung), “Eastern Breath.” 

. Fo-Kien (now Fukien), “Happy Establishment.” 

. Che-Kiang (now Chekiang), “River Che.” 

. Kiangsoo (now Kiangsu), “River Soo.” 

. Shan-tung (now Shantung), “East of the Mountains.” 


D. THe WESTERN ProvINCcEs 


. Sze-chuen (now Szechwan), “Five Rivers.” 
. Yun-nan (now Yunnan), “South of the Clouds.” 
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E. THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES 
1. Kwi-chou (now Kweichow), “The District of Kwi.” 
2. Hoo-nan (now Hunan), “South of the Lake” (Tung-Ting). 


3. Kiang-se (now Kiangsi), ““West of the River.” 
4. Kwang-se (now Kwangsi), ‘Western Breath.” 


’ With 12 of these 18 provinces the present article will deal, 
leaving the remaining 6 (the Western and the Southern), the 
Manchurian and the dependencies of Mongolia, of Chinese 
Turkestan, or Sinkiang, and Tibet to a subsequent issue. 


II 


The province of Chihli (pronounced Jeerhlee) by virtue 
of containing the national capital Peking of the dethroned 
Manchu or Tsing Dynasty will be taken first, with the other 
provinces grouped in their sequence following. 

Pe-che-lee is bounded in the north by Mongolia, in the 
northeast by Shengking, with a wedge-shaped strip of Mon- 
golia interposed; the Gulf of Chihli lies due east, with Shan- 
tung as the southeastern, Honan as the southern and Shansi 
as the western frontier. 

A mighty range, the Great Khingan Mountains, originating 
in Holung-Kiang and beyond, sweeps through northeastern 
Mongolia into Chihli, from northeast to southwest, the home 
of some of the richest mineral deposits of this country. 

Normally our commercial interests are looked after by the 
American Consul General at Tientsin which, with Kalgan, 
Kweihwacheng, Hulutao, Chihfeng, Dolonnor and Chin- 
wang-tao, constitutes a treaty port. 

Transportation is effected by the Grand Canal with the Pei 
Ho, the Hulo Ho, the Chulung as feeders for light boats. The 
railroads are represented by the Peking-Mukden, the Tientsin- 
Pukow, the Peking-Kalgan, the Peking-Hankow, and the 
Peking-Mentowkow. 
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The language spoken by most of these 34,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, including Chinese, Mongols and Manchus, is northern 
Mandarin. They produce in the eastern productive plains, 
beans, Indian corn, short staple cotton, finding ready sale in 
America, peanuts, millet, sorghum, wheat and fruit. The 
mountains of the west and north yield limestone and rock 
salt, and the local collieries, claimed by some to be the largest 
of China, yield anthracite and bituminous coal, the modern en- 
gineering and railway-repair shops consuming the anthracite 
mined. The merchants, Chinese and foreign alike, collect 
and treat at and export from Tientsin, wool, jute, skins and 
rugs, the Occidental management producing cement, flour, 
matches, tiles and textiles. 

Shansi, intersected by the Chinese Wall on its way to Chihli, 
has no treaty port and our interests are looked after at Tien- 
tsin. The Yellow River, with its tributaries, could form a suit- 
able water highway for the transportation of the magnificent 
yields—horticultural, agricultural and mineralogical—of this 
realm endowed by nature’s bounty with the choicest gifts of 
China. Today this stream, on its way to the Gulf of Chihli, 
carries more sand than crafts; hence the native roads leading 
through the fertile fields are fairly good and the railroads, 
the Peking-Hankow, with the Peking-Kalgan taking in Ta- 
tungfu, are busy hauling goods in normal times. A graded 
motor road, 800 miles long, passing through Taiyuanfu, the 
capital, with a population of more than 700,000 inhabitants, 
acts as a feeder for the railroads. Mandarin is the language 
spoken by some 10,000,000 people living in an area the size of 
Kansas. 

A virgin loam-covered plateau, forced up by the lateral 
pressure of the Ala-Shan outrunners in the north and the 
mountain chains of Sin-Ling and Fu-niu-Shan in the south, 
divides the state into two parts rising to an elevation of from 
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2,000 to 4,000 feet. Because of intersections caused by irregu- 
lar formations, hilly elevations, deep ravines from east to west, 
an extreme temperature in summer and winter is caused, but 
notwithstanding this the climate is that of central California, 
and anything our Golden State grows Shansi gives: fruits 
of every description, cotton and tobacco, in the protected val- 
leys; wheat, corn, sorghum, millet in the plains, while the 
mountains with their well-nigh inexhaustible wealth could 
supply the world for centuries with anthracite and bituminous 
coal, with iron ore, both acid and basic. Today some five 
million tons of coal are produced, but a very flourishing local 
iron-smelting industry, famous when Kublai Khan needed 
swords and spearheads, is gone. 

The boundaries are in the east, the province of Chihli al- 
ready reviewed, and the northwestern projection of Honan 
which is also the southern frontier; Mongolia forms the 
northern demarcation, the desert of Kusuphi the northwestern, 
while the Hwang Ho, flowing from north to south, separates 
Shansi from Shensi in the west. With this last-named prov- 
ince we shall deal now. 

The Chinese Wall separates Shensi, called the cradle of 
China, from Mongolia along the entire northern front; the 
Hwang Ho, flowing from north to south, demarcates with 
Honan the eastern frontier; Hupeh and Szechwan are the 
southern boundaries, with Kansu lying on the west. 

There are neither treaty ports in Shensi (pronounced Shun- 
see) nor an American representative, and our interests are 
looked after by the Consulate General at Hankow, of the 
Hupeh province. The capital, Sianfu, boasts of a native popu- 
lation of 500,000, speaking Mandarin like the rest of the 
9,000,000 inhabitants, of a territory of 75,200 square miles, 
possessing a climate like Arizona. 

The country is intersected by the spurs of the Pelin Moun- 
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tains and the Tsin-Ling range sweeping from west to east; 
in the northeast the extreme sharp spurs of the Wu-Tai-Shan 
project abruptly, while the Tapa plains of the Lo, the La, 
the Wei Basin extend from the Great Wall and along the 
banks of the Lo-Ho, the La-Ho, the Sancha-Wei. These low- 
lands, also those of the Han enriched by seasonable overflows, 
yield wheat, corn, potatoes, alfalfa, millet, oats and barley, 
which the Hon, joining the Han and Tang on their way to 
meet the Yangtze Kiang between Hanyang and Hankow, 
will carry some day, when the inexhaustible storehouse of iron 
ore, of coal, of oil, rivaling in extent and value Pennsylvania’s 
fields, will be unlocked. This will necessitate dredging of 
these river beds for cheap mass transportation. 

Our interests in Kansu (pronounced Gonsoo) are looked 
after by the American Consul General at Hankow. Ever 
so often I have called this Chinese province the Switzerland 
of China, for it rivals that little European republic in moun- 
tainous grandeur, fertile valleys, placid blue lakes, slowly 
moving glaciers, mountain streams, alpine flowers and vege- 
tation. In expanse, however, this province is nearly eight 
times the size, and more like our New Mexico. Kansu bor- 
ders Shensi in the east, is flanked by the Great Wall and the 
Yellow River in the northeast, again by the Great Wall and 
also Mongolia in the north. The Desert of Gobi, the swamp 
Kum-tagh and the Anember-Ala Mountains of eastern Turk- 
estan lie in the northwest and west; the Altin Tagh, joining 
the Humbolt and Nan-Shan ranges with the Djupar of Ti- 
bet’s province Kokonor, are in the southwest. In the south 
we see outrunners of Naktom-Chi, also of Tapa-Shan, form- 
ing the borderline of the province of Szechwan. 

The capital of 500,000 souls is Lanchowfu. There are no 
treaty ports, but the towns of Lianchowfu, of Siningfu, of 
Tsinchow compete with the metropolis in the extensive and 
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lucrative curing of tobacco, tanning of hides, and trading in 
wool. Railroads do not exist. Country roads used to be 
abominable and horse or mule cart got stuck in the mud, but 
in 1924 General Feng-Yu-Hsiang began to improve the roads 
-with the help of well-trained native engineers. In the sum- 
mer months the river Hwang, intersecting the province from 
west to northeast, with the tributaries Tan and Kankchi, car- 
ries light boats; so does the Sancha-Wei, flowing from west 
to east towards Shensi to meet the Yellow River. In winter 
ice rafts are used. 

The occupation of the 5,000,000 natives, composed of Mo- 
hammedans, Mongols and Chinese, speaking western Man- 
darin, is mostly pastoral, raising cattle, sheep, donkeys and 
camels and hardy horses on the protected mountain slopes. 
The vast expanse of the northeastern and northwestern pla- 
teaus are protected by the towering Nan-Shan range, running 
through the state from southwest to southeast, and the fertile 
plains and watered valleys are guarded by the Djupar and 
Peling Mountains. These produce in the beautiful climate of 
summer, fruit of all kinds, also tobacco, peanuts, corn, wheat, 
millet, cotton, beans, but in winter, great storms frozen in 
their path across the snow-capped peaks and vast glaciers, 
create the bitter temperature of eastern Washington. Valuable 
mineral deposits are distributed through the province and 
from the cursory examination made many years ago, I know 
of vast hematite iron-ore deposits of high grade as well as 
of good-grade bituminous and anthracite coal occurrences 
spread over a huge area, not to mention copper and gold and 
salt wells 2,000 feet and more deep, requiring generations to 


drill. 
III 


Honan has no treaty ports and the interests of our nationals 
are looked after by the Hankow and Tientsin Consulates in 
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normal times. The rivers Wei, Hwai, the Chankiakou and 
Hwang frequently inundate with disastrous results the vast 
plains of this territory 68,000 square miles in expanse. The 
inhabitants number some 30,000,000 souls, speaking Mandarin 
and cultivating cotton, beans, sorghum, sesame, millet, native 
corn and wheat. The railroads, the Peking-Hankow, the Kai- 
feng-Hsuchowfu, the Kaifeng-Shensi, assist in carrying the 
goods, which are mostly transported by cart over wretched 
country roads. The mining industry draws its wealth of coal 
and iron ore from the Fu-Niu-Shang, and, while the Peking 
Syndicate ably represents English engineering skill, the na- 
tive industries are taken care of by brick burning and the 
weaving of the far-famed Pongees fabric. The town of Kai- 
fengfu, the capital, holds some of the trade but Chengchow, 
soon to become a treaty port, is the most important. 

The Shin-Ling mountains, a continuation of the Peling 
range of Kansu, passing through Shensi in the south, divide 
Honan’s southern portion and are known as the Fu-Niu-Shan; 
near the Siangcheng town a mighty outrunner sweeps into 
Hupeh, running from northeast to southwest. 

Shensi is the western neighbor of Honan; Shansi and Chi- 
hli lie in the northwest and northeast respectively; Shantung, 
Kiangsu and Anhwei form the eastern frontier. The south 
is bordered by Hupeh with which we shall now deal. 

The home state of modern industry, the province of Hupeh 
holds in its lap the Big Three: Wuchang, the Pittsburgh of the 
Far East, Hankow, the Manchester of China, and Hanyang, 
the Chicago of the Celestial Empire. We shall now consider 
this province and shall then be able to understand why Eng- 
land and Japan want all the wealth therein contained. 

The Yangtze Kiang, flowing with three mighty sweeps 
through Hupeh, carries ocean-going steamers, entering at 
Shanghai, 1,500 miles away, to the docks and wharves of 
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Hankow and Hanyang. The river springs from the snow- 
bound Kwenlun ranges of Tibet, 1,800 miles distant, as the 
Chumar, rejuvenated with the waters of the Khapchik, to 
become the Ndu chu, then the Di chu and in Szechwan the 
Chin or Yangtze Kiang. It bears river traffic as far as Suifu 
and by the Han to the northwestern confines of Hupeh. 

Hupeh (pronounced Hoobay) covers an area of 70,000 
square miles and has a population of some 27,000,000 souls; 
the northern boundary of this domain, possessing a climate of 
central Louisiana is Honan; in the northwest there lies Shensi, 
in the southwest Szechwan; Hunan lies in the south, Kiangsi 
in the southeast, Anhwei in the northeast. 

The Big Three—Wuchang, Hankow and Hanyang—some- 
times called the ““Wu-han Towns,” have a total population of 
1,500,000. The treaty ports are Hankow, where our Consul 
General resides, Shasi and Ichang; the capital is Wuchang. 

There are many fertile valleys and sloping hillsides along 
the River Han, though the major portion of the province is 
mountainous. Locally rice, tea, cotton are grown extensively, 
but large herds of native cattle and pigs are raised, and poul- 
try men are very successful, the major portion of the agricul- 
tural produce being sent abroad. 

The Kioo Long Shan of northeastern Szechwan extends 
into Hupeh, and is known here as the Lan Shan, sweeping 
from northwest to south on the way to Hunan. They bear 
iron ore and coal. The Tayeh iron mines have for centuries 
supplied the native smelting furnaces with ore and are today 
the main supply of raw material of the Tayeh iron works and 
of Japan. 

The geographical location of Hupeh favored by the 
Yangtze Kiang, makes the “Big Three-—Wuchang, Hankow, 
Hanyang—the clearing houses of southern China; these 
towns collect the raw material, refine, convert, sell and ship. 
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There can be found there, ore roasters or kilns, ore-concen- 
tration plants, coal-washing and iron-smelting plants, coke 
ovens, steel and cement works, flour and cotton mills, cigar- 
ette factories, egg-product plants, tanneries; while tobacco, 
cotton, raw silk, hides and skins, ramie and bristles are col- 
lected, stored and sold, and then shipped all over the world 
by water and rail. 

Of the railroads not much can be said. The Peking-Han- 
kow and the Wuchang-Changsha railways are in operation; 
some day the missing link between the Hongkong (Kow- 
loon)-Shiuchow line of the Kwangtung province and the 
Wuchang-Changsha line will be found, making it possible to 
travel from Hongkong, Canton, Shiuchow via Chuchow, 
Changsha, Wuchang, Hankow, Chengchow to Peking and 
Kalgan and on to Leningrad. For the present, such a trunk 
line is impossible, due not only to the missing link of 200 
miles between Shiuchow and Chuchow, but also to the differ- 
ence in rail sections and weights, in gauges, rolling-stock, 
couplings, cars, bridges, and tunnels. (Nowhere is the great 
love of the great Christian Powers for China and for one 
another more strikingly manifested than in the building of the 
Chinese railroads, each built in such a way by those in pos- 
session as to keep the others out.) 

A peaceable, industrious people, numbering 20,000,000, 
speaking Mandarin, inhabit the province of Anhwei (pro- 
nounced Anwhay), which has an area equal to that of Iowa 
and a climate similar to that of Alabama. The provinces of 
Hupeh and Honan border this territory in the west, Kiangsu 
and Chekiang are in the south, the last-named, with the 
province of Kiangsu, forming the southeastern and eastern 
boundaries. The northern frontier is shared between Kiangsu 
in the northeast and north, and Honan in the north and north- 


west. 
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The Yangtze on its course to the sea carries the ocean 
freight; the tributaries, Whai, the Chau-Kia-Kou, the Ko, 
the Kwei, all in the northwestern and eastern parts, carry 
native boats and goods, when these streams do not overflow 
their banks in spring and autumn, or are almost dried up in 
summer. There is one railway line, the Tientsin-Pukow 
joining Shanghai of Kiangsu in the southeast with Cheng- 
chow of Honan in the northwest via Hsuchow of the Kiangsu 
province. 

The capital of the land under review is Anking, sharing 
with Pochow and Wuhu the distinction of containing some 
100,000 inhabitants. Pengpu is, with the last-named town, 
a treaty port and other important towns are Luchowfu and 
Tatung. The American interests are looked after by the 
Nanking Consulate situated in Kiangsu. 

Anhwei consists of a well-watered plain in the center. A 
mountain chain, cut through by the Yangtze in its course from 
southwest to northeast, is a forerunner of the Ta-Yu-Ling 
formation and divides the state into a northwestern and south- 
eastern section. The fertility of the former, with the vast cen- 
tral sloping plain, produces tea, rice, cotton, wheat in large 
quantities; also tobacco, millet, sorghum and beans. The 
mountainous section holds coal of doubtful value, but iron ore 
of high grade and in large quantities. Rice and flour mills of 
modern build and machinery are run by foreigners, while 
the Chinese produce native writing paper and a commodity 
badly needed by the literati of China in large quantities, 
native ink. 


IV 


Kwangtung, the wealthiest province of China, was well 
chosen by the foreigner as the original home of the exploiters. 
The Island of Macao of the Portuguese; the leased territory 
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of Hongkong and Victoria of the English; Kwangchowwan 
and Nanchow of the French—these bear testimony of the 
wrongs done to China, not to forget the Hungmao, the 
red-haired or Dutch, the Fahlanki or Franks who landed 
at Macao during the reign of Chingtih and shook the place to 
its foundation by the discharge of their naval guns fired in 
salute or intimidation. 

Kwangtung (pronounced Gwongdoong) covers an area of 
100,000 square miles and has a population of 37,000,000 
people, speaking Cantonese and aboriginal tribal dialects. 

The capital is Canton with a population of 1,500,000 in 
normal times; this city is a treaty port and the home of our 
Consul General who looks after American interests in the 
south and in central parts, while Swatow, also a treaty port 
on the Han River, holds the office of a Consul attending to 
our northeastern interests. Other treaty ports are Kongmoon, 
Kowloon, Lappa, 'Pakhoi, Samshui, Hongkong, Macao and 
Kwangchow. There are eight towns with a population of 
from 100,000 to 500,000 namely, Fatshan, Chaochowfu, Hong- 
kong, Sheklung, Shekki, Samshui, Sinlam and Kongmoon. 
Most of these towns are connected by narrow stone-paved 
roads, so delightful to the weary one, traveling by native cart 
and nursing an attack of indigestion, but the railroads are 
highly efficient and well-managed in normal times. They are: 
the Canton-Shamshui; the Canton-Shinchow; the Canton- 
Kowloon (Hongkong); the Canton-Hankow (under con- 
struction) ; the Kongmoon-Taishaw and the Swatow-Chao- 
chowfu. The Sikiang, the Pae, the Honglong, the Han, these, 
all flowing towards the South China Sea, carry goods of every 
description in native crafts and motor boats. Coastal steam- 
ers ply between the port of Hongkong, one of the best in the 
Far East, and Shanghai and Tientsin, and ocean-going liners, 
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flying the flags of many nations, sail between Hongkong and 
the ports of Singapore, Manila, Nagasaki and Yokohoma. 

Kwangtung is rich in mineral wealth and tropical produce. 
The Ta-Yu-Shan, running from northeast to southwest, and 
the Nan-Shan, sweeping from northwest to southeast, form 
a vast expanse of mountains, sloping plateaus, fertile valleys, 
well-watered plains in the northwest and east and are the 
fountain head of the Han, the Honglong, the Pae. The last- 
named river originating in the province of Hunan, forms 
the northeastern boundary of Kwangtung, while Kiangsi, the 
home of the River Honglong is the northern border, the 
province of Fukien, whence flows the Han forming the north- 
eastern border, the South China Sea, in the southeast and 
south of this territory, has created a well-indented coast line 
with many harbors used for smuggling opium. The Hainan 
Strait and Gulf of Tongking surrounding the Luchow Penin- 
sula are in the south and southwest. The provinces of 
Kwangsi in the west and Hunan in the northwest complete 
the boundaries. 

The jealousies of the foreigners, lack of railroads and other 
means of transportation hold back the mineral development 
of the province, with its vast and deep fields of bituminous 
coal, rich iron-ore deposits, and its wealth in molybdenum, 
tungsten, antimony, manganese, resting in the northern moun- 
tain fastnesses. But in the south the industry of the progres- 
sive Cantonese merchant, the practical methods of the English 
and French, have created a wealth rivaled by none of the 
other provinces. Spinning and weaving of silks, milling of 
rice, knitting mills, weaving of mattings, painting and burn- 
ing of china ware, carving of ivory and of jade, cutting of 
hardwood furniture, preserving of fruits and ginger—these 
are a few of the local industries found in the southern towns, 
while the hardworking peasant tills fertile valleys and delta 
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regions and is rewarded by three crops a year, growing rice 
and superior hemp, ginger, tea and cassia, tobacco, bamboo 
and sugar cane, vegetables of every kind, fruits, delicious and 
superb. The silkworm, feeding on tens of thousands of mul- 
berry trees, which provide shade and coolness to the hard- 
working women and girls on the hilltops, in the valleys, on 
the roadside, in the plains, adds to the income of the family. 

The Fukien—now called the Formosa—Strait is the East- 
ern Sea border of the province lying opposite to the Island 
of Taiwan, called Formosa by the Japanese, when they seized 
it, the province of Fukien to followin due course. The province 
of Chekiang lies in the north; Kiangsi in the northwest and 
west, and Kwangtung in the south. This much-coveted pos- 
session of China is rich in sheltered harbors and mineral 
deposits. Agriculture is very important, its 46,000 square 
miles being quite enough to supply Japan with rice, but the 
natives, some 13,000,000, are independent and warlike, retain- 
ing their native Amoyese, Foochowese and Shaownese dia- 
lects though they speak southern Mandarin sometimes and 
somehow. 

Two American Consuls, one in the south at Amoy, the 
other at Foochow for the north, look after the United States’ 
interests. Both towns are treaty ports, as is Santuao. There 
are some twenty-six important towns. Foochow, the capital, 
has a population of 500,000 souls, while Amoy, Chuanchowfu 
and Changchow harbor more than 100,000 persons. 

Water transportation, due to the waterfront we previously 
mentioned, is very good; native skippers ply their steam 
crafts between Hongkong and Shanghai, docking at Amoy, 
Chuachow, Fukien and Santuao, while Japanese ships sail to 
Formosa and the Philippine Islands from the ports of Amoy 
and Foochow. Junks glide down the rivers Min and Han, 
carrying goods, both native and foreign, which are taken to 
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the boats by perspiring native carriers, the entire scene show- 
ing the activity, hustle and work of the busy seaports. A 
railway 18 miles long connects Amoy with Changchow. 

The Ta-Yu-Ling mountain range, sweeping from the south- 
western to the northeastern borders, virtually covers with 
parallel outrunners and spurs the entire province, but the 
intersecting valleys and dales are remarkably fertile, grow- 
ing rice, tea, sweet potatoes, corn, peanuts, barley and wheat. 
cotton, bamboo shoots and sugar cane, while the rising banks 
of the rivers Min and Han shelter the orange tree, the olive 
groves, the plum orchards, resplendent in the colorful bloom 
of spring, maturing early in a salubrious southern clime. 

Timber is brought from the mountainsides which are rich 
in mineral deposits, some exploited, some yet untouched, but 
the coal, the iron ore and limestone lying there are of sufh- 
cient magnitude and grade to justify the extensive erection of 
a complete self-contained steel plant. The gold, the copper, 
the silver, the lead, when mined and treated, could pay for 
China’s external debt easily. 

Chekiang shares with Kiangsu the distinction of producing 
the best silk of China and the tens of thousands of mulberry 
trees covering miles on miles of hills in the north produce the 
food for two crops of cocoons. Vast plains also expand in 
the north, fertile and well-watered, where pineapples, oranges, 
lemons and every other fruit grow in profusion, while the 
well-kept ramie and tea gardens, the cotton and tobacco plots, 
the wheat fields, indigo vine and sugar plantations bear testi- 
mony to the industry and care of the peasant. The south of 
the territory is mountainous, vast outrunners of the Ta-Yu- 
Ling, passing through Fukien, occupy in their course from 
southwest to northeast the major portion of lower and central 
Chekiang till they are stopped by the Nimrod Sound. Here 
again the mineral wealth of the Ta-Yu-Ling is manifested by 
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the vast and rich deposits of iron ore and coal and by way of 
variety, mineral salts and soapstone are in evidence. 

The capital of this province is Hangchow with its 500,000 
population, being a treaty port with Ningpo and Wenchow. 
The latter towns are connected by steamer with Shanghai, 
where an American Consul General protects our interests. 
Numerous canals, rivers and creeks form a network of water- 
ways, superseding the roads which are terrible; the Hang- 
chow Bay, the Nimrod Sound, the Bay of Wenchow, into 
which drains the River Wu, offer shelter to local shipping. 

The silkworm industry, as stated before, is the most impor- 
tant in the province; the town of Huchowfu yields the best 
raw silk, woven into the best silk cloth by Hangchow. Be- 
sides this there exists a thriving cotton spinning and weaving 
industry at Ningpo where in three modern mills the cotton 
yarns are spun on 55,000 spindles, their 27,500 looms weaving 
the cotton cloth. Hangchow manufactures Chinese brushes, 
fans and umbrellas, and the copper and brass ware of Kash- 
ing finds a lucrative market in San Francisco, New York, 
Paris and London. 

The area of this domain, covering 37,000 square miles, gives 
work and food to 20,000,000 enterprising people: who speak 
the Shanghai dialect. They are fearless and sea-born. The 
Eastern Sea is the border of Chekiang in the east; Fukien lies 
in the south and southwest; Kiangsi is also in the southwest; 
Anhwei lies in the northwest, and in the north we find 
Kiangsu. 

Have you ever been shanghaied, dear reader? I hope not. 
The term originated in Shanghai, the most important city of 
Kiangsu (pronounced Keeongsoo in the south, and Geeong- 
soo in the north). It means the unwilling transportation of a 
sailor carrying a heavy “load” on board of a sailing ship, 
which was short of hands. It was practised extensively in 
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Eastern ports for many years until the British Government 
finally put a stop to it. 

Shanghai is a town with 1,700,000 inhabitants, and the in- 
dustry is enormous, especially in cotton. Today over 2,200,000 
spindles and 15,000 looms in 70 odd mills are in operation. 
There are besides, as you may read on page 20 of my report 
on China, extensive shipyards and engineering works, chem- 
ical works and cement plants, electric-lamp factories and 
glass works, flour, paper and saw mills, candle factories, soap 
works and vegetable-oil mills, cold-storage plants and ware- 
houses or godowns. Printing and publishing establishments 
are there, also progressive furniture factories selling faked 
Chinese antique furniture to innocent American and Euro- 
pean buyers through local shops, dealing in curios direct 
from the palace of the Son of Heaven. 

Other important towns are Nanking, the capital, Chin- 
kiang, and Yangchow, Soochow with a population of more 
than 550,000, and Wusih; the capital and two last-named 
towns are the centers for the weaving of silk cloth, the prov- 
ince itself, as mentioned previously, being, with the Chekiang 
province, China’s clearing house for silk. 

Two American Consulates, one of the Consulate General 
at Shanghai, with an office of the American Commercial At- 
taché, the other a Consulate at Nanking look after our inter- 
ests; the treaty ports are, besides Shanghai and Nanking, the 
towns of Chinkiang, Soochow, Woosung. 

The roads of the province have been permitted to fall into 
disuse or have been washed away by the many inundations 
of the Yangstze Kiang flowing through the mighty southern 
alluvial depression of this province on that river’s way to the 
sea. There exist, besides, a network of canals and short 
rivers, all effecting cheap water transportation; land trans- 
portation is by the Shanghai-Woosung, the Shanghai-Hang- 
chow-Ningpo, the Shanghai-Nanking railroads. 
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The agricultural wealth of Kiangsu is mainly due to the 
Yangstze’s delta covering an area of 7,200 square miles and 
the vast alluvial plain. Here again the mulberry-tree culti- 
vation is the main industry, raising two crops of cocoons. 
Besides this, large areas are devoted to the raising of cotton, 
rice, tobacco, bamboo, vegetables, peanuts and wheat. The 
fruits of this province, covering an area of over 37,000 square 
miles, sustaining a population of 33,000,000 persons, speaking 
Mandarin and local dialects, are superb. 

The mineral deposits of Kiangsu, bounded on the north 
by Shantung, on the west by Anhwei, on the south by Chek- 
iang and on the east by the Yellow Sea, are claimed by many 
to be negligible. 

I do not agree with this view, for to find something one 
must not only know how and where to look, but must also be 
willing to find. 

Shantung (pronounced Shondoong) is very much in evi- 
dence just now due to the prevailing famine. The province 
has seen many changes: famines, occupations, evacuations, 
inundations, borings from within, civil wars and now again 
famine. 

To blame any particular cause for the present state of 
affairs would be rendering a premature judgment but the 
province is one of the soundest agricultural districts of China 
and the question “Does Japan wish it so?” (in order that 
reappropriation may be sanctioned by the Powers that sat at 
Washington in 1922 and “the starving Chinese millions hail 
Japan as their savior”) is a question that cannot leave my 
mind. 

The province is bordered on the northwest and west by 
Chihli, in the southwest by Honan, in the south and southeast 
by Kiangsu, while the Hwang-Hai or Yellow Sea forms the 
eastern and the Gulf of Chihli the northeastern frontiers. 

Under normal conditions there are American Consulates at 
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Chefoo, at Tsinan, the capital, and in Kiaochow, under Tsing- 
tao jurisdiction. These towns are treaty ports; so are Wei- 
haiwei and Lungkow. The Hwang-Ho or Yellow River, the 
Sorrow of China, badly in need of dredging, with the Grand 
Canal, takes care of water transportation. The railroads 
present are the Tsinan-Tsingtau and Tientsin-Pukow. Some 
31,000,000 natives, sturdy and peace-loving, speak northern 
Mandarin in a country the size of our prairie State, Illinois. 
In the vast fertile plains frequently inundated by the Chinese 
Mississippi, the Hwang-Ho, Indian corn, cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, fruit, sorghum and millet are grown, while the roll- 
ing hills, shaded by tens of thousands of mulberry trees, feed 
the silkworm. The southern and eastern mountain ranges 
yield anthracite and coal rich in gas, supplying the fuel for 
the iron industries drawing their ore from the Taian Sintai 
and Chucheng formation. The Bay of Kiaochow and Laichow 
wan, the harbors of Chefoo and Tsingtao, the quondam Brit- 
ish-controlled stronghold of no military value, Weihaiwei, 
are the ports for transportation. 

This Chinese province of Shantung will cause these United 
States of ours, and England also, some serious trouble some 
time in the not too distant future. 

The German occupation and predominance before the war; 
Japan’s insisting on China’s neutrality, when China desired 
to expel the Germans herself, at the outbreak of European 
hostilities; Japan herself capturing the German strongholds 
instead and pouring her troops into the province in 1914; 
Japan’s presentation of the twenty-one demands on China in 
1915; Japan receiving virtual control of the Chinese prov- 
ince of Shantung by the Treaty of Versailles by way of a 
reward presumably to China for finally joining, but reluc- 
tantly, the Allies in 1917; the conclusion of the Shantung 
Treaty between Japan and China consummated at Washing- 
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ton in 1922, under the auspices of these United States and 
England and their joint, not to be misunderstood, strong advice 
to China to compromise with Japan, thus making these United 
States morally responsible for the faithful carrying out of 
the treaty obligations of Japan—these are all dragon teeth 
wantonly sown on the fertile soil of posterity, to be reaped by 
our boys and their children. 
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The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to exert an influence or which manifest a 
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Tue Lire AND WorK oF BiEssEep RosBert FRANCIS CARDINAL BELLAR- 
MINE, S.J. (1542-1621). By James Brodrick, $.J. With an Introduction 
by His Eminence Cardinal Ehrle, S.J. Two Volumes. New York: P. J. 


Kenedy and Sons. $10.50. 


These two large, handsome, well-printed, beautifully illustrated, and fully 
indexed volumes constitute what, without exaggeration, must be described as 
one of the most authentic, adequate and significant contributions, in English, 
to Catholic biography. It is a work that is exact in its foundations and beau- 
tiful in its construction, and belongs both to history and literature. 

Father Brodrick’s task was tremendous. If Bellarmine had just been the 
simple, kindly, courteous and cheerful saint that he was; if he had been merely 
a versatile and prolific theological genius; if he had done nothing but deliver 
and publish the sermons that captivated a whole continent for a century; 
if he had just been the Archbishop of Capua and the spiritual director of St. 
Aloysius Gonzaga, and the Rector of the Roman College, and the Provincial 
of Naples; if his life had been lived as the Papal theologian in Roman Congre- 
gations; if he had done nothing but play the parts he played on the stage 
of English history and in the drama of Galileo; or if he had limited himself 
to political theory and educational programs, his life would have been well 
worth writing, and the task would have been no mean one. But he was and 
did all these things, and very much else besides, and so his life and work are 
real problems for the biographer. 

Father Brodrick has risen to this great task, and achieved his purpose finely. 
He follows in the giant and rapid strides of his subject, and never seems to 
be out of breath. He writes lyrically of “the things of a child” done in the 
fresh years at Montepulciano, enthusiastically of the brilliant student in the 
“silent years” at the Roman College, and then seriously of the theologian 
and orator in “learned Louvain.” He ascends, at need, the pulpit or the pro- 
fessorial chair; he sits at the scholar’s side as he writes his monumental “Con- 
troversies.”” Now he is in Rome, now with Bellarmine on a diplomatic mis- 
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sion to France. When Bellarmine crosses swords with James I of England, 
his biographer has to be both historian and political scientist. When Bellar- 
mine goes out of his way to defend the honor of his native poets, Dante and 
Petrarch, Father Brodrick makes a delightful incursion into the realm of 
pure letters. Not the least difficult knots to untie were the controversies 
concerning the nature of grace and the astronomy of Galileo. The chapters 
on these matters are masterpieces. 

Difficult beyond all else was the problem of interpretation: the task of 
synthesis and proportion, the effort to unravel tangled threads and to weave 
them into one harmonious design, the search for a central purpose, the root 
principles, the living personality below, behind, and, in a true sense, beyond 
the concrete and visible facts. For the life of Bellarmine is, of course, 
a life shot with the supernatural. Its colors, dazzling to the eyes of faith, 
are (if we may trust the sincerity of secular historians) invisible when looked 
at through the prism of rationalist analysis. 

Robert Francis Bellarmine, born under Tuscan skies, on the hilltop at 
Montepulciano, and with Cynthia Cervini for his mother, started the race 
of life with a generous handicap both in regard to environment and heredity. 
If he needed a third advantage, it was found in his father Vincenzo. Of 
Montepulciano Father Brodrick well says that the people nursed there, where 
living becomes an ascetic venture, “must either develop a philosophy of cheer- 
fulness or go mad, and they chose to be cheerful.” Cynthia “had an arith- 
metic of her own, and visions of plain gold scudi were never able to tie up 
her devotion, or dim the long, sweet, heavenly perspective of her plans.” Of 
Vincenzo “‘old traditions say that he was the man in Montepulciano easiest 
to find, as when not at home, he was always either before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment or at his office in the town hall.” 

A nature so endowed and nurtured so exceptionally was not to be spoiled 
by that atrocious “Eloquentia Latina” of the sixteenth century, even though 
it did inspire the youthful Robert to write stilted prose and verse in an ancient 
tongue before he was well the master of his own. Anyhow the good Jesuit 
Father Alphonso Scariglia, in spite of periods and pentameters, knew how 
to think like a sage and behave like a saint; and from him young Robert 
learned more than Latin. The grace of God, too, did something. Thus at 
the age of sixteen (as he tells us in the autobiography he was bidden to write, ) 
“he began to ask himself seriously how he could obtain true peace of soul.” 
He decided he could find it as a Jesuit novice. So one day he betook himself, 
with his charming, smiling Tuscan temperament and all his intellectual ver- 
satility to “the poor ramshackle little house which had been the Founder’s 
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home,” and there in the hands of Father General Laynez, he made a present 
of all he was and had to God. ‘He spent ten days in prayer .... and then 
joyfully putting off his secular dress, migrated to the kitchen to prove his 
mettle among pots and pans.” 

Then followed three years of philosophy and bad health in the Roman 
College, and four years of teaching at Florence and Mondovi. He was bare- 
ly twenty-one when he was asked to mount Savonarola’s pulpit, under Brunel- 
leschi’s dome, in the city of Dante. No doubt in this, as in many subsequent 


sermons there were all “the alliterations, puns, allegories and pedantic allu- 


sions” then so much in vogue. 
me a warning [so he wrote years later to a young Jesuit], for He caused me 


to produce a great sensation by a plain sermon, and from that day I have 


However, not long afterwards “God gave 


never gone back to my old style.” 
Bellarmine’s real life work began when, after his course of theology in Lou- 


vain, he was made professor there, and on October 17, 1570, delivered his 
inaugural lecture. Father Brodrick gives us a picture of the young professor. 
Four volumes of his manuscript notes remain. 


They contain more than fifteen hundred double column pages, every line of 
which is written in Bellarmine’s own neat but rather illegible hand... The read- 
ing involved in the preparation of these notes must have been stupendous, and 
they give us the first strong hint of what went on behind the placid, outward 
scenes of their author’s unpretentious history. He seems to have had all the 
Fathers at his finger tips. When he quotes St. Augustine in support of an opin- 
ion, he is not content with two or three references, but gives no less than thirteen 
or eighteen. His teaching is wonderfully clear and concrete, lit up constantly by 
striking examples and expressed in a style so lucid that anyone could follow 
it.... It is plain that he hated the charlatanism of catch phrases and made sure 


that his men trafficked in ideas and not in words. 


This mention of St. Augustine reminds us that in those days there was no 
soft cushion on the theological chair at Louvain. Young Bellarmine had to 
meet and counter the insidious pre-Jansenism of the brilliant and insinuating 
Michel du Bay, whom not even Papal condemnations had been able wholly 
to repress. There was, too, the need for sound and elaborate dogmatic ser- 
mons to offset the intellectualist appeal being made by the Reformers in the 
neighboring lands. However, in 1576, Bellarmine was recalled to Rome that 
he might lecture on controversial theology in the center of Christendom. 
The outcome of ten years of such lecturing was the monumental “Disputa- 
tiones de Controversiis” which began to appear in 1586. 

An analytic study of this great work with a synthesis of conclusions from 
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the pen of Father Brodrick would, many will feel, have been welcome to 
others than professional theologians. The author tells us that in his original 


manuscript he had 


a very long chapter in which an attempt was made to summarize one of Bellar- 
mine’s treatises. It seemed the only way to give an idea of his power as a writer, 
but on second thoughts this section was omitted. Technical theology would not be 
likely to interest anyone except a professional theologian, and he knows his 
Bellarmine already. There was a time when theories of grace and free will 
used to stir the hearts of common men like the blasts of a trumpet, but that age 
has gone with its ruffs and rapiers. Besides the religious debate has passed 
through many phases since the Reformers first began to wield the axe of critcism 
high among the branches of the great tree of Catholic tradition. Today the axe 
is laid to the root of the tree, and the wordy warfare of long ago might seem 
to casual modern eyes as small a thing as the bows and arrows of Agincourt 
compared with the great guns of the Marne. ... Thus Protestants were given 
to writing books in proof of the Pope’s being Antichrist, and Bellarmine was, of 
course, obliged to notice that nonsense. He did so to the extent of thirty thousand 
words, and very telling words they were, but for present purposes they have no 
value whatever. ... Time demands a heavy toll of all such work, dimming its 
lustre, and blunting the fine edge of its opportunities. 


It may be so. In any case Father Brodrick makes ample amends for the 
omission by a brilliant picture in which he tries ‘“‘to piece together whatever 
scraps of personal history we possess,” and which will make young seminarians 
wish they could have had Bellarmine for their professor. Besides we are 
shown very clearly how Bellarmine’s own age reacted to the book. Father 
Brodrick rejects the old story that Queen Elizabeth founded theological 
chairs for the express purpose of refuting the “Controversies,” but he makes it 
abundantly clear that Oxford and Cambridge were on edge for a century and 
more. Benjamin Anthony Carier, D.D., “who was a Fellow of colleges in 
both universities, a canon of Canterbury and a chaplain in ordinary to King 
James,” wrote to Bellarmine himself: 


I have left behind me all the books of my library at Canterbury, and given up 
all my other worldly goods .... and ....I have now been received into the 
Catholic Church. ... I was for many years preacher to the King.... But with 
all my heart I chose the Catholic communion, commended to me by your works 
more than by any other cause under God, in preference to the position I had 
already attained and the still brighter hopes that were mine. 


In 1589 Bellarmine was called from his study to play a part in the world 
of affairs. He was sent with Cardinal Cajetan on a diplomatic mission to 
France. It was an exciting journey for an aging scholar, this riding on 
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horseback in the pouring rain, and with alarms of ambushes and other threats, 
and finally the enduring of the “miserable days” during the siege of Paris, 
not to mention the vain efforts to learn French “when I was twiddling my 
thumbs in Paris during the blockade of that city by your King.” 

At this point Father Brodrick interrupts the course of his narrative to de- 
vote two chapters to the important subject of Bellarmine’s views on political 


theory. For us in America these pages will provoke an immediate interest. 
Are there then really echoes of the Jesuit Cardinal in our Declaration of In- 
dependence? This much Father Brodrick makes clear that Bellarmine was 
in genuine sympathy with the “Sovereignity of the People.” But whether 
“between the suggestions of Bellarmine and the American form of govern- 
ment... the resemblances are more than superficial” he does not decide with 
finality. I confess that in this matter the biographer of Bellarmine is less 
thorough and convincing than some American scholars in the same field. 

The chapter dealing with what should have been the perfectly arid de- 
tails concerning the publication of the Sixtine Vulgate is made refreshing by 
the rehandling of the old tale of “Bellarmine’s lie’—of the lie, if it reall) 
is a lie, written, if an omission can be said to be written, in a preface for 
which many censors were as responsible as the author, and which at its worst 
consists in not saying all that was known when the knowledge could serve 
no purpose but to injure the reputation of the illustrious dead, and which 
has been fathered on a man of whom contemporary and authentic history 
records “that it appeared impossible to him that a Christian could be guilty 
of a lie.” 

There were detractors, too, who could see in Bellarmine’s elevation to the 
purple nothing but the consummation of a plotting ambition. “They failed,” 
says Father Brodrick, “and failed all along the line, because the character 
which they tore to pieces with such fine irony was not Bellarmine’s character, 
but a psychological abstraction created by their own imagination.” 

Volume II opens with a chapter of sixty-nine pages concerning the famous 
“Congregatio de Auxiliis.” It is a memorable piece of work, calm, temper- 
ate, judicious and well-balanced from a theological point of view, historically 
careful, and admirable on a purely literary standard. No one now will feel 
any sympathy with the ridiculous exuberance of the Jesuits’ friends who 
posted on the walls of Salamanca “the two flaming, jubilant words: “MO- 
LINA VICTOR.” On the other hand few will quarrel with Father Brod- 
rick’s summing-up. 


Reviewing the long, unhappy struggle in all its phases, an impartial student 
must surely admit Molina’s claims to a little more than divided honors. Ne 
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book since the printing of books began has been subjected to such minute and 
ruthless criticism in every line as the Concordia, yet not 2 single syllable of 
its 330,000 words was censured or condemned by the Holy See. 


Blessed Robert himself did not subscribe to every mode of Molinist ex- 
pression. Throughout he remained both a dispassionate judge and a pene- 
trating theologian. When the smoke of battle lifted, it was found that the 
armistice ‘“‘was framed exactly on the lines proposed ten years earlier in Blessed 
Robert’s criticism of the Dominican Memorial.” This long chapter ends 
with some account of the very happy relations that at all times existed be- 
tween the Jesuit Cardinal and his very great friends the Dominican Fathers 
who lived next door, and whose white-robed novices could be seen from the 
Cardinal’s study. 

The episode of Bellarmine’s controversies with James I of England is, very 
naturally, treated at great length. On July 5, 1606, King James answered 
the ill-considered Gunpowder Plot by a new Oath of Allegiance. Its subtle 
wording put Catholics into the dilemma of having to deny an undoubted civil 
right or else of proclaiming as impious and heretical a theological opinion that 
was current among the weightiest thinkers of the day. Trouble began when, 
in spite of the condemnation by Paul V, the Archpriest George Blackwell 
felt himself called upon to withhold the publication of the Papal document. 
A letter of protest from Bellarmine was followed by a second condemnation. 
The royal theologian, James himself, now entered the intellectual arena with 
his “Triplici Nodo Triplex Cuneus.” Blessed Robert, under the pseudonym 
of Matthaeus Torti, replied. So the debate went on. It was further compli- 
cated when the Catholic jurist, Dr. William Barclay, in France took up the 
cudgels in favor of the royal claims. Bellarmine’s defense of the indirect 
power of the Pope was considered so strong an attack on the royal absolutism 
of the time that his opinion was publicly censured in the Parlement of Paris. 

The ghost of Galileo has been laid a thousand times. ‘“Eppur si muove,” 
like the Copernican earth in the fable invented by a “certain gossiping French 
Abbé named Irailh.” Blessed Robert used to be blamed in this connection, 
as in so many others. But here as in these others, time and criticism have 
done much to dispel the mists of both ignorance and bias. ‘Perhaps the docu- 
ments,” says Father Brodrick, with characteristic modesty, “which we shall 
have occasion to quote in the following pages may, instead of damning Bellar- 
mine, afford yet further evidence of the nobility of his character.” Long be 
fore the end of the chapter the impartial reader will want to delete the “per. 
haps,” and turn the subjunctive “may” into an emphatic “do.” A single foot- 
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note reads laconically: ‘Proof: Opere di Galileo (Ediz. Naz) vol. X, pp. 23, 
etc...” and there follow forty-seven detailed references. 

After summarizing and estimating the worth of the series of precious little 
spiritual books which were the fruit of Bellarmine’s annual retreats, Father 
Brodrick sketches the history of Bellarmine’s cause in the face of three cen- 
turies of opposition, which happily broke down at last in 1923. Then he ends 
with these words: 


His labors are incorporated in the Church’s life, and his dear undated self, 
with the “countenance not very grave” has a message for her children each spring 
when his feast comes round until the end of the world: “Carissimi, love is a very 
wonderful and heavenly thing. In its dictionary you will hunt in vain for the 


word impossible.” 
It was more than a little of that love that carried Father Brodrick to the 
end of this great and memorable “Life.” 


GERALD WALsH, S.J. 


Lire, CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF DesiperRius ErAsMus OF Rortrer- 


DAM. By John J. Mangan, A.M., M.D. Two Volumes. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $10.00. 


This is easily the most satisfactory life of Erasmus that has appeared in 
English, and that is saying a great deal. For there is no subject of biography 
that has proved so complete an enigma as the great Dutch humanist has to 
those who have attempted to record and to interpret his actions. The reason 
for this is not a lack of material because the sources upon which one may draw 
for the iife-story of Erasmus, are almost inexhaustible. The real reason, it 
would seem, is that previous biographers have attempted the impossible. They 
have attempted to write a man’s life while they themselves, unlike the writer 
of these volumes, have had no fixed or definite norm for judging human 
actions. 

In the formal treatment of Erasmus’ character the author has shown 
courage in facing the facts, and scholarship tempered with common sense in 
interpreting them. Erasmus, he shows clearly, was professedly a Catholic 
and yet he denied dogmas that were de fide; he was a Religious and yet 
he lived a iife that was essentially at variance with his vows and obliga- 
tions; he was a priest and yet he despised theology and never said Mass; 
he was a friend of martyrs and yet he proved to be one of the greatest tem- 
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porizers who ever lived. In unraveling this skein of contradictions Dr. 
Mangan attributes great significance to a temperamental defect which he 
identifies with neurasthenia and in doing so he emphasizes the importance of 
heredity and environment in a manner which few except professional neur- 
ologists will appreciate. But every student of the Renaissance will be in full 
sympathy with the deep influence upon Erasmus’ life attributed to the neo- 
pagan love of fame so characteristic of him and of his age. Moreover, any 
Christian, it would seem, must accept Dr. Mangan’s solution of the Erasmian 
riddle that other biographers have failed to solve. It is a simple solution and 
world-old—you cannot reconcile God and Mammon. Indeed, if a student 
of Erasmus keep that one principle before him, the character of Erasmus, 
that before had seemed hopelessly complex and inconsistent, becomes strangely 
consistent and simple. 

But Dr. Mangan’s greatest achievement is his treatment of the unfortunate 
circumstances of Erasmus’ birth. He accepts Scalinger’s explanation, shorn 
of its scurrility, and then goes on to prove it with a conclusiveness that cannot 
be found in any other writer who treats of this very unpleasant question. 
The explanation is this (Vol. I, p. 4): “Erasmus was born illegitimate; his 
father was a priest who, after having been frequently admonished by the 
bishop for his disorderly life, was finally suspended and thereupon left his 
native land.” The consciousness of this unhappy origin of his Erasmus 
deliberately misrepresented to Pope Julius when he asked him for a dispensa- 
tion to remove the irregularities he had incurred. This, Dr. Mangan shows, 
explains the fact that Erasmus never made use of the dispensation which was 
granted him by Julius on January 4, 1505, and even petitioned Leo X for 
another dispensation which was given him on January 26, 1517. In asking 
for this second dispensation it would appear that Erasmus told the whole 
truth about his birth because in the document itself it is explicitly stated (Vol. 
II, p. 54) that Erasmus “suffers from a defect of birth, being born of an 
illicit and, as he fears, an impure and condemned connection.” But in the 
dispensation granted by Julius it is stated (ibid., p. 60) that Erasmus’ defect 
of birth was due simply to his being “the son of a single man and a widow.” 

Later, in discussing Erasmus’ refusal to accept the cardinalate offered him 
towards the end of his life, Dr. Mangan uses the circumstances of Erasmus’ 
birth in assigning a motive for explaining this action of his, so inconsistent 
with the character of one who was always greedy for preferments and partial 
to the pecuniary help that came with them. ‘The explanation is substantially 
this. In order to maintain the position of a Cardinal, Erasmus would have 
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had to petition the Pope for another “‘living’”’ and to secure it would have 
required another dispensation. 


To obtain this would require the digging up, out of the grave where he had buried 
it eighteen years before, the skeleton which he had taken such pains to keep hidden 
from the gaze of men. Again his birth would be a subject for mirth and laughter 
among the irreverent and thoughtless of the Roman Curia. . . . Had the honor come 
to him when he was younger and with health unimpaired, we make no doubt 
that he would have swallowed his pride and for the third time have endured the 
shame, that he might as recompense have triumphed over his enemies. But at this 
late day even a Cardinal’s hat did not seem worth the effort and humiliation necessary 


to gain it. (Vol. II, p. 365.) ‘ 


All this makes it clear how important a point in the life of Erasmus is 
that of his birth; and no one has ever presented it in a manner so satisfactory 


as Dr. Mangan has. 
In sketching the historical background of Erasmus’ life, however, the author 


has made some statements that must not go unchallenged. The pillage of 
English monasteries, for instance, is made the work of the English people 
(Vol. I, p, 344): “They {the English people] were, however, a patient 
people and it was only later on, when the government . . . began to whisper 


insinuations into their ears that they were being robbed that the people rose 
up in a frenzy and destroyed much that was good.” ‘The fact is that the 
pillage of the monasteries was planned and executed by the hirelings of Henry 
VIII and was fiercely opposed by the people, notably in the popular move- 
ment known as “the pilgrimage of grace,” which, under Aske’s leadership, 
numbered between 35,000 and 40,000 men, mounted and armed, when they 
moved forward on Doncaster. (Cf. Gasquet’s ‘Henry VIII and English 
Monasteries,” Vol. II, p. 90). Even the Protestant historian Gairdner tells 


us (“Lollardy,” Vol. II, p. 93): 


It is evident that that measure [the suppression of the monasteries] was exceedingly 
unpopular and one of the main causes of the two, or rather three successive rebellions 
which broke out in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and the north of England between the 
beginning of October 1536, and the middle of February following. For more than four 
months there were intermittent outbreaks, at times quieted by false assurances, soon 
after perfidiously violated—outbreaks punished with a brutal, unsparing severity 
which left very little heart in the people for renewed disturbances. 


In speaking of Luther, too, Dr. Mangan voices a common impression but 
one that history does not warrant, namely, that Luther was a blunt, cour- 
ageous and sincere sort of person. For instance, he is thus contrasted with 
Erasmus (Vol. II. p. 86): 
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Erasmus feared a conflict; Luther gloried in a fight. Erasmus launched his arrows 
always hoping that they would not injure his own interests; Luther hurled his club 
regardless of the consequences to himself. Erasmus winced at the slightest censure; 
Luther stood unmoved when all the Christian world except a few students at Witten- 


berg, held him in abhorrence. 


It is true that Luther, after his apostasy, was bold and violent. However, 
just previous to that time, he was deliberately hypocritical in his dealings with 
Leo X, as is evident from a mere comparison of his communications. For 
instance, as Grisar points out (Luther, Vol. IV, pp. 81-827) : 


On March 13, 1519, he tells his friend Spalatin that he is wading through the 
Papal Decretals and, in confidence, must admit his uncertainty as to whether the 
Pope is Antichrist or merely his Apostle, so miserably had Christ, i.e., the truth, been 
crucified by him in the Decretals. Indeed, even in the early half of Dec., 1518, he 
had been wondering whether the Pope was not Antichrist; on Dec. 11, writing to 
his friend Link, he said he had a suspicion, that the “real Antichrist” of whom Paul 
speaks ruled at Rome, and believed that he could prove that he was “even worse 
than the Turk.” In a similar strain he wrote as early as Jan. 3, 1519, that he intended 
to fight the “Roman Serpent” should the Elector and the University of Wittenberg 
allow him so to do; on Feb. 3, and again on Feb. 20, 1519, he admits that it had 
already “long” been his intention to declare war on Rome and its falsifications of 
the truth. In spite of all this, at the beginning of Jan., 1519, he informed the Papal 
agent Miltitz that he was quite ready to send a humble and submissive letter to the 
Pope, and, as a matter of fact, on Jan. § (or 6), 1519, he wrote that strange epistle 
to Leo X in which he speaks of himself as “the dregs of humanity” in the presence 
of the Pope’s “sublime majesty”; he approaches him like a “lambkin,” whose bleating 
he begs the Vicar of Christ graciously to give ear to. Nor was all this merely said 
in derision, but with a fixed purpose to deceive. He declares with the utmost solemnity 
“before God and every creature” that it had never entered his mind to assail in any 
way the authority of the Roman Church and the Pope; on the contrary, he “entirely 
admits that the power of the Church extends over all, and that nothing in heaven 
or on earth is to be preferred to her, except Jesus Christ alone, the Lord of all things.” 


But the most unsatisfactory part of this whole work is the author’s brief 
survey of the Renaissance (Vol. I, pp. 85-90). In it the various currents 
of that very complex movement are not clearly distinguished from one another. 
And the interrelation of the Renaissance and Reformation is denied (Vol. 
I, p. 85): “They [the Renaissance and Reformation] were entirely distinct 
both in their origins and in their results.” If this were true there would 
have been no conflict in Erasmus’ life between his humanistic interests and 
the claims of his Faith. Again, we are told that one of the effects of the 
Renaissance was (ibid., p. 89), “the founding of universities and institutions 
dedicated to the development of the arts and sciences.” ‘This is a bit mislead- 
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ing because in comparison with the Middle Ages, the Renaissance has little 
to boast of in the matter of universities. Salerno, Bologna, Padua, Vercelli, 
Paris, Oxford and Cambridge were all founded before the first quarter of 
the thirteenth century had passed, and more than a hundred and fifty years 
before Erasmus’ birth, there were already twenty-three flourishing universities 
in Europe. 

It is, however, Dr. Mangan’s misuse of the term “New Learning” that is 
chiefly responsible for the misunderstanding of the Renaissance that is likely 
to result from his presentation of it. He uses the term in the sense of a 
revival of letters. But in Erasmus’ day the term meant innovations in 
religion, as is evident, for instance, from the title which Urbanus Regius 
gave his famous work in which he compared the heretical opinions of his 
day with the orthodox dogmas of the Church. He called it “A Comparison 
Betweene the Old Learnynge and the Newe.” Moreover, this is the sense 
in which the term has been used by the best scholars who have written on the 
subject during the past generation. Gairdner, for instance, a specialist on 
the history of this period, says (“Lollardy,” Vol. II, p. 358): “The Old 
Learning had been gradually built up upon the decisions of a Church believed 
to be infallible: the New rested really upon private interpretations of a 
book believed to be infallible also.”” But Dr. Mangan writes (Vol. I, p. 87): 
“Perhaps the greatest impulse the New Learning received was caused by the 
election to the papal chair of . . . Nicholas V.” And again (Vol. I, p. 203): 
“With Grocyn, Linacre, More and Erasmus, he [Warham] is regarded as 
one of the ardent admirers and supporters of the New Learning in England.” 
On the next page we read: ‘‘When Erasmus arrived . . . he found Grocyn 
closely associated with Linacre in spreading the light of the New Learning 
in the University.” It is evident what false and damaging conclusions might 
be drawn from such passages as these, were the term ‘‘New Learning” under- 
stood in its true sense and not in the sense intended by the author. The 
result would be similar to the conclusions of certain historians who have 
supposed that Papal pronouncements, directed against the New Learning, 
were intended to anathematize the revival of letters. 

The sketch of the Renaissance is especially unhappy in the sentence that 
concludes it (Vol. I, p. 90): “In a word, the world [in the Renaissance] 
had reachieved initiative; man had found himself.” ‘This is precisely what 
did not happen in the Renaissance. The only sense in which man found 
himself then, was in the pagan sense—as a being independent of God; and 
the world at that time reachieved imitation rather than initiative—imitation 
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of Greece and Rome. At times, to be sure, there was an element of initiative 
and originality in the imitation, but more often it was slavish and absurd, 
as in the case of Ciceronianism. 

These inaccuracies in a werk so extensive as this, do not mar to any notable 
extent its great achievement: the portrayal of Erasmus’ character and the 
great influence for good and for evil which he exerted upon his own and sub- 
sequent ages. There could hardly be a more complete and appropriate sum- 
mary of it all, than the one given in the haunting description of Erasmus’ 
death and burial with which this work concludes: 


He had made a valiant effort to spend the last of his days in Catholic surroundings 
where he might finish his earthly journey in the warm and consoling atmosphere of 
the old Faith, and where, with all his wavering doubts at rest, he might entrust his 
soul to God’s mercy. But fate overtook him at Basle whence all the clergy had been 
banished, and he was buried in its cold cathedral whose very altar had been removed 
and every single vestige of that Faith which had comforted the hearts and satisfied 
the spiritual longings of so many countless generations of Christians. The chil! and 
ungarnished walls of that aged minster still look down on the bare and deserted tomb 
where for now nearly four hundred years his frail body has been gradually returned 
to its original dust, surrounded by those who profess what he regarded as an erroneous 
belief; and, strangest chance of an unkind fate, while they do honor to the fame of 
the scholar, they deem it a mere relic of ancient superstition to pray for his soul. 
The people of Basle who knew the circumstances of his death in their midst admired 
him as a great writer, but rightly held him as a Catholic; while the Catholics of that 
time, not knowing the facts but seeing him die in a non-Catholic city, wrongly held 
him as a renegade from the Church. Thus the influences that he might have exerted 
in any direction after death were working at cross purposes. As he was in life so 


was he in death. 
Terence L. Conno ty, S.J. 


ANTONIO DE MeEnpoza, First Viceroy oF New Spain. By Arthur Scott 
Aiton. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1927. $3.50. 


This sketch of the activities of Antonio de Mendoza, first of the line of 
great Spanish Viceroys to the New World, offers the best summary of the 
Spanish conception of government, based on original sources, which has 
appeared in English since H. I. Priestley’s “Jose de Galvez, Visitor General 
of New Spain, 1765-1771,” and D. E. Smith’s “Viceroys of New Spain.” 
Professor Aiton stresses the point that Spain’s expansion into the New World 
was but another step in that long line of development which forced the Mos- 
lem frontier to retreat before the Christian advance. While this is true in a 
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sense, as is also the further point that the policy of Spain in America was, 
therefore, in its main outlines determined by the forces that made a united 
Spain, the conclusion drawn by Professor Aiton is expressed in terms apt to 
be misunderstood. 

He says: “In this sense the Moslems must bear a share in the responsibility 
for Spanish tactics in the New World, for they were the opponents against 
whom they were developed.” Spain carried her institutions, and what is more, 
her principles of government (if this is what Professor Aiton means by 
“tactics”) to her mew possessions, but neither had their origin in Moslem 
opponents. The sixteenth-century Spanish theory of government and of 
civilization derived from the Roman-Visigothic-Catholic tradition. While 
the forms may have blended the first two, the interpretation and spirit was 
from the latter. Spain may be pictured as viewing her peculiar destiny as 
one to move the frontier of civilization ever farther and farther, but it was 
always into lands which she recognized as of lesser culture. Her institutions 
were classical in their sense of form, their ordered detail, their practical grasp 
of the realities of government, their complete comprehension that such prob- 
lems are solved only by statesmen of patient thought and considerable experi- 
ence, their horror of leaving these to the ephemeral will of the masses. In 
the remedies applied and the concrete measures adopted, Spain tested her 
principles in the light of her Catholic Faith. 

From this she drew her patience with the deficiencies of human nature, her 
calmness in the face of heartbreaking delays in the carrying out of reforms, 
and the wisdom to remember that it was men she was governing and men 
who were her agents. As Mendoza remarked of the Indians, they were a 
mass of contradictions, but it was the safest course to treat them as men of 
any other nation, openly and without prejudice. That Spain did not attain 
her ideal did not surprise her, nor should it surprise anyone else. Men carried 
it out, and she was not always able to produce men of the caliber necessary 
for her exacting conceptions. No nation ever has; and of all the futile 
theories of political writers the most futile is that the institutions of men run 
themselves. Spain has this much to her credit, that in the critical sixteenth 
century she produced a generation with the ability and good will to stamp 
upon a continent the mark of civilization so deeply that it impresses all 
students of it as truly wonderful. 

Of this generation was Mendoza. His character attracts even through the 
pages of a government report, and the measure of his intellectual attainments 
may be judged by his program of reform. To find competent officials; to 
unify the departments of government; to cooperate with such organizations as 
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the audiencia and the cabildo; to carry on great public works; to explore 
untracked wildernesses; to keep a watchful eye on social works as diverse as 
hospitals and universities; to be able to boast that, in his reform of local 
Indian government, Indians filled every type of office; to secure a mining code 
that impresses Aiton as modern—is an achievement to be envied. 

All this may be discovered in the pages of this book, and the reader will 
then wonder all the more at the author’s criticism that Mendoza did not do 
in all things what was right and just for the Indian, but only what he could 
do after the King’s interests had been served. He left a well-organized gov- 
ernment, but the new society was essentially undemocratic. Not to split hairs 
over Professor Aiton’s definition and connotation of that elusive word 
“democracy,” one may only congratulate him on his common sense in admiring 
the “common sense” of Mendoza in not rushing through the reform legislation 
to “emancipate” the Indians. He saw that the alternative to this was revolt 
and the loss of New Spain. He chose to keep New Spain, since this was not 
inconsistent with protecting the “Indians from want or inhumanity.” In 
this all would agree with Professor Aiton that Mendoza was right. Lastly 
the reader will be puzzled to know what the following means: 

The Council of the Indians governed the colonial empire for him. Charles V 
merely checked the results obtained and approved the larger policies. His reign, 
notwithstanding this lack of imperial supervision, was to witness the establishment 
of the military, political and religious government of the colonies, and because of 
this lack, they were to represent Spanish ideas. 


Is this to be taken as at last an acknowledgment that the Spanish were 


not “imperialists” ? 
Marie R. Mappen, M.A. 


SACRED SCRIPTURE 


THe Master-IpEA oF St. PAut’s EPISTLES OR THE REDEMPTION. A 
Study of Biblical Theology. By Rudolph G. Bandas, Doctor and Mag- 
ister of Sacred Theology, University of Louvain. St. Paul, Minn.: The 
E. H. Lohmann Co. Pp. xxix, 436. $6.50. 

This is more than a dissertation for a Louvain doctorate. It is an exhaus- 


tive study of a problem of biblical theology, and is in that field one of the 
weightiest contributions in English that has been made within recent years 


from the Catholic side.? 


1Since the appearance of Dr. Bandas’ book Mr. Stoddard has made available to 
English readers the two masterly volumes of Fr. Prat, S.J., The Theology of St. Paul. 
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The peculiar merit of Dr. Bandas lies chiefly in his exhibiting St. Paul as 
dominated by a master-idea, which can be traced consistently, with greater 
or less prominence, but always with security, through all his epistles. Hence 
the work leaves the narrower field of exegesis, and becomes a theological 
treatise which consists of two main divisions: the one proving the Divinity of 
Christ and the work of Redemption wrought by the God-man, the other show- 
ing satisfactorily that it was St. Paul’s definitely conceived purpose to dwell 
on a unified theme; or rather, perhaps, that he was so dominated by a master- 
thought that he could not help betraying it on every page. This is, apart 
from all doctrinal reasons, an eminently satisfying process, from the study of 
which one comes away with a feeling of acquaintance with the mind of the 
writer; whereas exegesis of selected passages of the sacred author, frequently 
betrays itself as tendential. ‘The sincere and openminded reader of such 
interpretations suspects that St. Paul is made to say what does not fit into any 
scheme of thought which underlies his writings. As Dr. Bandas himself 
expresses it (p. 413, note): “the author does not consider the Apostle’s doc- 
trine in its ensemble, but selects only certain texts from which by an elaborate 
and forced process of exegesis he attempts to extract his own doctrine.” The 
method of Dr. Bandas is best vindicated by the fact that we are constantly 
checking up on the fragments of St. Paul by the great mind of the Apostle 
himself, and a beautiful cohesion and symmetry is found to exist throughout 
all his writings. 

The work opens with a preliminary statement of the antithesis between sin 
and Redemption. This necessitates a thorough analysis of St. Paul’s mind 
on the nature of sin, its universal prevalence and its causes. The groundwork 
of the exposition is always a searching examination of the vocabulary involved, 
letting the Apostle determine his own meaning for the terms he employs, 
and not thrusting the interpretation of commentators upon him. Such funda- 
mental terms as od9§, o@pua; avedua, wey, vous are collated and evaluated 
from various contexts. 

The Pauline doctrine of Original Sin is set forth, ample attention being 
given to the modern evolutionist and psychological theories or denials of this 
doctrine. Dr. Bandas knows how to be just and sympathetic to his adver- 
saries without weakening his own position. This remark may well be applied 
to the whole volume, in which non-Catholic contributions to the vast field 
of Pauline theology are not brushed aside as unworthy distortions, but are, 
by a much more scientific argument, shown not to fit into the general theme 
of Pauline thought. That the author has been at pains to master the litera- 
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ture of his subject, adverse as well as favorable, a wealth of excellent critical, 
exegetical and philological notes gives ample testimony. ‘There is a particu- 
lar zest and sparkle to these notes. As an example might be cited the graphic 
distinction drawn (p. 50, note), in a few well-selected phrases, between “the 
old man” and “the new man.” 

Characteristic of the thoroughness of the plan of the work is the chapter 
“The Auxiliaries of Sin,” which one might easily overlook as having no 
particular bearing on the general argument. ‘These auxiliaries are the Spirit 
Powers, the Elements of the World and the Mosaic Law. The second of 
these, viz., Ta ototyeia tov xdonov, has caused much searching for a con- 
sistent meaning amongst both Catholic and Protestant commentators. The term 
otoiyeta is subjected to a searching analysis through its classical and philoso- 
phical uses amongst the ancients, and in St. Paul himself, where again the 
author betrays his determination to have the epistles define their own 
meanings. 

Like all commentators Dr. Bandas is at pains to show the Law of Moses 
as a cause of the multiplication of sin. The apparent contradictions which 
some of St. Paul’s characterizations of the Law exhibit are reconciled in a 
fair synthesis, although after reading the very lengthy chapter on the subject, 
one perceives the labor of the author, and suspects that he has not quite satis- 
fied himself in elucidating this difficult conception of the Law and its function. 

A final chapter on the reign of sin and its punishment, death, concludes 
this study of sin as portrayed in St. Paul’s epistles, which forms the first part 
of the work. 

The second part, which treats of the Redemption proper, opens with a fine 
article on “Christology and Modern Criticism.” The contention of critics 
that the writer of the epistles had enjoyed an extensive training in Greek 
philosophy, and had thence derived his later religious speculations concerning 
the person of the Redeemer, is first disposed of. There follows the positive 
exposition of St. Paul’s belief concerning Christ, as preexisting God, as perfect 
man, and as head of the new humanity. The fundamental position which the 
latter idea of solidarity holds in the soteriological teaching of St. Paul is 
excellently though briefly shown. 

With the ground thus prepared, Dr. Bandas proceeds to treat of “The 
Redeeming Work of Christ,” and this portion of the study, as might be 
expected from the title, is perhaps the most interesting and scholarly. The 
penal element of Christ’s suffering, which modern attempts at appreciation 
variously overemphasize, or misinterpret, or entirely discount, is given its right- 
ful place in the plan of the Redemption. A bristling array of adversaries, 
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marshaled in brief summary statements and attacking from many angles, gives 
the reader a new insight into the complexity of the problem of evaluating 
rightly the meaning of Christ’s suffering. Dr. Bandas handles his opponents 
skilfully and with the easy assurance which a thorough knowledge of the 
terrain and an overwhelmingly advantageous position inspire. 

The redeeming death of Christ is proved to be at the same time a vicarious 
satisfaction, a sacrifice, and a ransom; nor does Dr. Bandas fail to add a 
significant chapter on the Resurrection, this necessary complement to the 
redeeming work of Christ. 

A third part of the work treats of the subjective appropriation of the 
fruits of the Redemption, through faith and Baptism, with resulting incorpora- 
tion intc the mystic body of Christ, of which body the Holy Spirit is the 
soul. This latter thought suggests a fitting conclusion to the treatise on the 
Redemption, a luminous chapter on “The Era of the Spirit,” or the action of 
the Holy Ghost in the soul. The subject affords the author an opportunity 
for a clear, incisive exposition of the Catholic view of justice and justification, 
in opposition to the various inadequate and false interpretations of Protestant 
commentators. This is again a scholarly sub-treatise, and merits reading for 
its own sake, even apart from its bearing on the general argument. 

While Dr. Bandas definitely states his purpose of producing a piece of 
biblical theology, he has incidentally furnished a splendid manual for the 
preacher who ambitions to put a thesis somewhere into his sermon. There 
are no sermon plans in the book, nor pages and chapters which may be carried, 
with but little adjustment, into the pulpit. But there are suggestions every- 
where which will enable the sacred orator to make the thought of the 
epistles coherent and luminous to the faithful. A complete exegetical index 
at the end of the volume will facilitate reference to all the passages treated. 
There is added, besides, an excellent alphabetical index of subject matter, 
which ought to be a treasure to preacher and theologian alike. 

One misses, perhaps, at the conclusion of the volume a chapter, or at least 
a series of paragraphs, to give a rapid survey of the extensive ground covered. 
This would be especially appreciated in view of the fact that Dr. Bandas has 
aimed, amidst a wealth of citation and criticism, of partial views and aspects, 
to portray a single master-idea that dominates the thought of St. Paul. If 
this master-idea were briefly outlined for us, drawn together into one more 
powerful graph or synthesis, after the painstaking analysis, we would come 
away from the perusal of the treatise with a more sincere conviction that the 
epistles are all athrill with one overmastering thought in the writer’s soul. 
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But Dr. Bandas has probably accomplished as much as could be done in syn- 

thesizing St. Paul’s idea on the Redemption; and he has satisfactorily shown 

it to be the central, controlling and vivifying element of all St. Paul wrote. 
Atoysius C. Kemper, S.J. 


ASCETICISM 


Tue Lire oF UNIon WitH Gop, and the Means of Attaining It, According 
to the Great Masters of Spirituality. By the V. Rev. Canon Auguste 
Saudreau. Translated from the Third French Edition by E. J. Stickland. 
New York: Benziger Bros. Pp. 331. $5.25. 


THE Orpinary Ways oF THE SpirITUAL Lire. A Treatise on Ascetic 
Theology, for the Use of Seminaries, the Clergy and Layfolk. By Mgr. 
Albert Farges. New York: Benziger Bros. Pp. 401. $4.50 net. 


Stupies OF SPANISH Mystics. By E. Allison Peers, M. A. Volume I. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 471. $7.25. 


Of the many interesting controversies that have arisen during the past few 
years on questions concerning the mystic life, the one which has the most prac- 
tical general bearing on souls is the one proposed for study by Father Saudreau 
in “The Life of Union With God.” Is the life of mystic union with God the 
normal development of the spiritual life? Or, to put it in other words, is it 
possible in the ordinary Providence of God for a soul to arrive at perfection 
without the help, or without the accompaniment, of contemplative prayer? 

On this point there are two sharply divided schools of thought. At least 
they appear to be sharply divided at first sight. The first admits the place 
of mysticism in the history of souls and the high honor that belongs to it in 
Catholic spirituality. It does not deny the great value of infused con- 
templation for the progress of the soul towards God and is even willing to 
grant that most, if not all, of the canonized saints have been so favored. It 
does not forbid a soul, under certain circumstances, to desire and to pray for 
such a gift. But it holds rigorously to the principle that no such extraordinary 
action of God is necessary for the soul to reach even the highest Christian 
perfection. Perfection and supernatural contemplation are not identical. 

The second school is just as emphatic. Mystic life may be an extraordinary 
phenomenon in the spiritual experience of souls. But it is so only because 
perfection itself is something unusual, The union with God through the 
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mystic way is the ordinary goal of souls. All are called to it just as all are 
called to perfection. Every baptized Christian bears within himself the germ 
of mystic contemplation just as he bears the germ of high spirituality. He 
fails to arrive at this height for the same reason that he fails to arrive at 
perfection. He either neglects the graces and the Divine inspirations that are 
given to him or he is not properly directed. Perfection and mystic union 
are one and the same thing. Contemplative prayer is the ordinary prayer of 
holiness. The higher ranges of perfect charity are impossible without it. 
This second opinion is not heretical. It does not even border on suspicious 
doctrine. It may seem so to those whose piety has been nourished and who 
received their spiritual training from writers who reacted to the extreme from 
the teachings of the Quietists and Semi-Quietists of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The opinion is sponsored by some very conservative theo- 
logians. Of course these writers do not mean by mysticism what is so often 
mistaken in the popular mind for mystic prayer—visions, locutions, ecstacies 
and kindred phenomena. ‘They are not trying to make visionaries out of us 
all. They are just as fearful of the dangers of an immature introduction 
into the mystic way as any of their brothers of the contrary teaching. But 
they hold there is no fork in the road towards perfection. There does not 
come a point in the advance of the soul where God may lead it to further 
progress in holiness either along the way of the ordinary forms of prayer, in 
which the activities of the soul itself are predominant, or may raise it to pas- 
sive prayer where He does most of the work Himself. Rather there comes 
a point where the next step requires the introduction into the mystic way, 
and God refuses that introduction to no soul that corresponds with His 
graces—unless in very rare cases for special reasons of His own. 
Moreover, those that speak so familiarly of the rights of the soul in its 
normal development to contemplative prayer and the obligation of directors 
to further the interests of souls by urging them on to this manner of prayer 
are not speaking, primarily, of such extraordinary experiences as are described 
by St. Teresa in the last “Three Mansions” of the “Interior Castle.” They 
speak of the prayer of union and infused contemplation but they mean a 
prayer which is dominated with the loving thought of God and which con- 
sists, at least in its first stages, in a loving attention or regard of God in any 
or all of His perfections. It is not necessarily a prayer of complete passivity. 
It is certainly not a prayer which requires as a distinctive element, the presence 


of God felt. ' 
While, therefore, there appears to be a sharp contrast between the affirma- 
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tive and negative sides of the question of the universal vocation to the mystic 
life, on further examination, the defenders of both sides are not so far apart 
as they seemed. Eliminating, however, all confusion which has arisen from 
a vague and shifting use of terms, there still remains a ground which is 
really disputed. It is this: Are the higher forms of the mystic life, the 
forms that all recognize as truly and essentially infused, open to all souls and 
not only to the selected few of a very restricted vocation? Is everyone a con- 
templative by right, remote but real, not only so far as the lower forms are 
concerned but are the “heights of contemplation” open to all? Or is mysticism, 
at least in its more restricted meaning, a region above and beyond the hope of 
the average soul and apart from the ordinary path that leads even itself to 
the most exalted perfection? On this more specific question, the defenders 
of the general vocation of all souls to the mystic life are not in agreement. 

Canon Saudreau leaves no doubt where he stands. He defines perfection as 
a life of union with God in every thought and affection, a life entirely filled 
with the loving recollection of God. ‘This is the same as the mystic life; 
and the prayer proper to such a life is described in the following manner. 


When the perfect 


place themselves in communication with God, the thought of the divine goodness 
and greatness takes hold of them and fills their imagination. They no longer require, 
as formerly, long considerations to enkindle the fire of divine love, or to make or 
to strengthen good resolutions. Being determined to serve and to glorify God as 
much as they possibly can, they have no need of lengthy reasonings, which only cause 
them fatigue and tedium; they tend always, with an ever-increasing desire, to the love 
of God, to praise and magnify him, to unite with him, to rejoice in his perfections, 
to conform to his holy will, to long that he may be known, loved, and glorified 
everywhere and by all men. These feelings also are so deep and intense that often 
it is impossible to express them, so they do not attempt it, but are content to remain, 
as it were, in an abyss of admiration, respect, and love. (p. 6.) 


The extraordinary elements of the “presence of God felt,” the “experi- 
mental experience of God’s action in the soul,” the “sense of the supernatural 
within us”—used by so many spiritual writers as essential descriptions of the 
mystic state—are brushed aside. They are not charactertistic and their pres- 
ence is not necessary. For this reason it has been said of Canon Saudreau 
that he makes mysticism end where others have it begin. He ignores or rather 
does not bring into the debate what he calls angelic contemplation. Hence 
the contemplation that he analyzes seems to fall within the classification of 
affective prayer or acquired contemplation, where the passive element may 
have a large place but where the personal activity of the contemplative’s mind 
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and heart still has its sway. But he is unwilling to admit an acquired con- 
templation. For this life of habitual union of love with God and this prayer 
of loving attention towards God is not possible to the soul without the special 
and extraordinary concurrence of God’s grace. This manner of contemplation 
is, then, to be called infused, yet it lies within the hope of all souls. 

The purpose of “The Life of Union With God” is to show that this teach- 
ing is in accord with rightly interpreted Christian tradition. The author 
quotes at length from many of the Fathers and other ecclesiastical writers both 
of the Latin and Greek Church and traces down this early teaching through 
the ages to the time of its obscuration towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
Certainly the array of authorities is impressive and their words, which have 
been incorporated into the book, are very striking. Remembering that Canon 
Saudreau’s main thesis is that mystic prayer, meaning a prayer of loving atten- 
tion towards God, is the ordinary prayer of the holy, it is not surprising 
that he is able to substantiate his position. But if he wishes rather to prove 
that his complete concept of the mystic life is the only one that can be held 
in the light of the age-long teachings of spiritual writers in the Church, if 
he wishes to exclude from authentic spirituality a distinction between infused 
and acquired prayer and to reject from traditional mysticism all those extra- 
ordinary elements that are made an essential part of it by so many modern 
writers, his conclusion would seem to be far beyond what is justified by the 
studies he furnishes. 

Even though the Fathers and later ecclesiastical writers when speaking of 
contemplation and the mystic life had in mind just what Canon Saudreau 
means by them, it does not follow that modern spiritual authors are unjusti- 
fied in distinguishing between acquired and infused contemplation and in 
adding new elements to ancient descriptions. As in the course of centuries 
there has come about a greater precision in the presentation of dogmatic 
and moral principles, so is it allowable to suppose that at the same time there 
has been an increasing carefulness in the analysis of God’s intimate operations 
in the soul and a consequent greater distinctness in their description. In fact, 
it may be added, that as the Holy Ghost manifested His presence in holy 
souls in the early ages through the charismata, which have long since dis- 
appeared from common experience, so is it possible that new elements might 
appear in mystic prayer in the course of time; and either the more complete 
examination of age-long phenomena or the presence of more recent charac- 
teristics would justify and demand a modification of general principles and 


a greater restriction in terminology. 
Whatever may be one’s conviction as a result of Canon Saudreau’s work, 
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it remains, nevertheless, a valuable contribution to the study of spirituality in 
the Church of the past. It marks out an interesting and most useful field 
of investigation: the traditional teaching of the Church in the matter of 
mystic experience. At the same time the quotations from such Fathers as 
Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory the Great, Bernard, Basil, Gregory of Nazian- 
zen, are especially to be noted for the sake of present-day attitudes towards 
the interior life. They were men of splendid activity. They were face to 
face with problems just as absorbing as any that the modern leader has to 
meet. Yet, for the fruitfulness of all spiritual work, they insist on the 
absolute necessity of this inner and higher communion with God. 

Whatever may be the color of one’s opinion regarding the question of 
the call of all souls to the heights of mystic prayer, all agree that ascetic prac- 
tice must accompany it in any degree. All admit that asceticism, understood 
according to the example of the canonized saints, is the only proper and safe 
preparation for the higher life. All then, will admit the timeliness and the 
usefulness of the book given to us in its English translation under the title of 
“The Ordinary Ways of the Spiritual Life.” It is a companion volume to 
another work of Mgr. Farges that has lately appeared entitled ‘Mystical 
Phenomena,” reviewed in THouGHT, March, 1927. 

Mgr. Farges is a decided, not to say violent, opponent to the main thesis 
of Canon Saudreau. His work on “Mystical Phenomena” was written with 
the purpose to show that the normal development of the spiritual life is not 
mystic prayer; and in this present volume, wherever he touches on the full 
bloom of Christian perfection, he insists upon the same doctrine. Apart from 
this, there is not likely to be anyone to quarrel with his really splendid 
presentation of the theory and practice of Catholic asceticism. 

No great originality of matter can be expected in the treatment of a sub- 
ject that has been so thoroughly developed in all its departments as this. 
But the author brings together in one volume both the theory and the practice 
of the whole field of Christian perfection. Its necessary brevity will not 
satisfy all, but to all it will prove a most helpful introduction to the study 
of the great fundamentals of spirituality and as a very useful, general guide 
for those interested in the direction of souls. 

Altogether without any controversial purpose is the first volume of “Studies 
of Spanish Mystics” by Professor Peers. The author tells us at the outset 
that he has no other end in view but to “illustrate the greatness of mysticism 
in Spain by the greatness of its exponents.” He does not enter into any 
preliminary discussion as to the nature of mysticism or of its essential charac- 
teristics. He accepts the brief definition of another English writer that the 
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mystic “is one who has fallen in love with God.” Under such a broad 
description he is able to include a very large field for investigation. 

He groups in this first volume of the series that he has projected seven 
outstanding figures of Spanish spirituality, among them St. Ignatius, St. 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross. The remaining four are less known to the 
English-speaking world. 

While Professor Peers has proposed no theory of the mystic life and admits 
it as an objective reality, he suggests, however, certain elements of a theory 
that cannot be passed by unchallenged. He says in his introduction: 


For all that so many of the truest lovers are of closely related creeds, the tree of 
love in itself knows no creed. Sheltering all that seek its shade—even so many as 
are watered by the showers of grace that fall from Heaven—its roots, trunk and 
branches, leaves, flowers and fruit have one quality only, that which gives it its name. 
Some manifestations of mysticism there may be in which this elementary fact is over- 
looked and obscured. Some ages, some countries, some writers are side-tracked from 
the purpose of the soul by dogma, ritual, sensualism, artificiality, and its other enemies. 


It is true that there have been many sincere lovers of God outside the pale 
of His true Church. It is likewise possible that even some of the extra- 
ordinary manifestations of the mystic life and the higher communications of 
mystic prayer are accorded to souls who through no fault of their own have 
not accepted the fulness of Divine Revelation to men. But true mysticism 
has never pretended to be a substitute for traditional Revelation. In its true 
forms, it may claim a more immediate and a more vital approach to God 
but it does not as a consequence find it necessary to throw off the swaddling 
clothes of dogma or of sacramental practices. It transcends ordinary human 
experience but it does not transcend the demands of revealed religion. Sen- 
sualism and sentimentality have always been its enemies and have again and 
again caused it disaster but dogma, i.e., defined truth, authoritative Revela- 
tion, has always been its safe guiding principle. When it had wandered 
away from dogma, thus understood, it has found itself degenerating into 
pantheism or quietism or pietism or some other unfortunate vagary. That 
clearly defined truth about God and the soul and the purpose of life is not 
an enemy of the full bloom of mysticism is amply shown in the studies made 
in this work. The very purest and the most sane and the most spiritually 
productive mysticism flowered during the period presented in this first volume. 
Yet this was an age when Spain was most thoroughly orthodox and when 
dogma was most respected. Mystic experience has always been a dangerous 
*xperience to a soul without well-defined notions of religious truth. 

Yet this personal theory, if the author really means what his words seem 
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to imply, does not enter into the treatment of the “Studies” and does not 
interfere with the value of what has been produced. Everywhere there is 
evident not only a painstaking investigation into the lives and writings of the 
mystics studied but of an enthusiastic admiration for their high spirituality. 
Francis E. KEEnan, S.J. 


HISTORY 


FoRERUNNERS OF St. FRANCIS AND OTHER Stupigs. By Ellen Scott 
Davidson, and edited by Gertrude R. B. Richards. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $5.00. 


Extrinsic reasons make this book difficult to review. The author, mani- 
festly beloved of her friends, is dead, and there is a natural hesitation to 
speak severely of her work. Nevertheless the book’s importance and its learn- 
ing compel candor, and candor leads to condemnation. Miss Davidson not 
only tells with real scholarship a story rarely told so fully, but attempts an 
explanation of medieval religious history, which, supported by knowledge, 
is bound to win respect. But though this account of heretical and monastic 
movements of the early Middle Ages is even ponderously learned, it is prob- 
ably among the worst ever written. 

The learning is certain. There are inaccuracies, but there has been evi- 
dently an almost heroic effort at complete study. It is rare for example, to 
find so full an account of the Order of Grammont, and the same thoroughness 
marks the treatment of other monastic foundations. It would be also hard 
to find fuller historical treatment of the heresies, especially of the Humiliati. 
As a work of reference, then, the book is remarkably valuable; but, its very 
learning may give it an authority its reasoning does not warrant. A mind 
stored with encyclopedic knowledge but incapable of rational thought thereon 
is no safe guide. This applies particularly to the first section on forerunners 
of St. Francis. There is a rational disease, found specially among rationalists, 
which cannot be described in one word: it is a complex trouble produced by 
the confusion of many fallacies. ‘There is the tendency to identify what are 
only similar; to overlook modifications, and argue from generalities not fully 
verified ; to apply unjustifiably to all learning what has been found useful in 
one branch; to unite forever what have been found joined once; to separate 
permanently what were once apart. Perhaps a parable will be the best explana- 
tion. Leacock has a story of how a hair was found on a murdered man; the 
great detective instantly concluded that he had only to find the man who had 
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lost a hair; at last he discovered him in a much be-capped person; on arresting 
him and de-capping him he found he was bald; undisturbed the great detec- 
tive declared: “This man has committed not one murder, but a million.” 
This amusing farce, meant as a pleasant skit on detective stories, serves as a 
grim satire on much modern scholarship. A hair lost and a man is a murderer ; 
a god killed and he is a parallel to Christ. Once someone asked some such 
question as: “Why is an elephant like the man-in-the-moon?” and gave the 
answer: “Because there’s a ‘b’ in both.” This old riddle symbolizes an 
alarming amount of the scholarship of today. Its answer is as pertinent to 
the comparison in the question as are the reasons of many scholars for their 
theories of identification. Fraser and his followers are perhaps the best 
known exponents of the “b-in-both” school of thought. “If two things are 
alike, they are identical” is the most frequently implied misstatement in their 
works. But they are not alone; in almost every study there are scholars who 
conceive the most wonderful theories from this welter of fallacies. 

Miss Davidson was of their number. She found that heretics and saints 
are devoted to poverty, concluded that poverty was the essence of spirituality, 
and grouped together extreme opposites as forerunners of the most spiritual 
Mechisedech in the calendar. St. Bernard and Abelard, St. Norbert and the 
Albigensians once joined by poverty, can never be separated by common 
sense; brothers-in-arms they ride through history, aiming at the same ends, 
only separated by the accidental folly that made the saints loyal to the Church. 
I do not think this is unfair. Saints are presented as spiritually akin to 
heretics, nearer to them than to the Church they venerated. Miss Davidson 
had discovered that the Catholic religion and Catholic piety are merely expres- 
sions of a religious sense. Monasticism was the “heritage rather than the 
product of Christianity.” Christianity itself is merely an expression of a 
mysterious desire for austerity, and primitive Christianity was apparently 
nothing but voluntary poverty. This is not “thought,” but rather, as Billot 
calls Kant’s philosophy, the wanderings of a somnambulist, a fantastic dream 
starting from an unproven idea. The historian’s first duty is to recognize that 
Catholicism is unique, and was from the start institutional: membership of 
the Church was the road to salvation; non-membership if culpable—whether 
the fault were pride, lust, or any other of the Deadly Sins, or only mere care- 
lessness—led to damnation. We may hate the Church, but we must not con- 
fuse it with any other religious system, under pain of failing as historians. 
Miss Davidson has thus erred. 

From the start the Catholic Church was a society holding itself aloof from 
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the temporal power under which it existed, even defying that power unto 
death; it was a society so fixed that membership of it was only possible to 
those who accepted all its teaching. There was always one who ruled, who 
could threaten to expel the Quattuor-Decimans, who could rebuke St. Cyprian, 
who could condemn the Montanists; he might speak rarely—that would 
depend upon circumstances—but if he spoke it was final. Through history 
this society has continued on its uncompromising way; it will admit no inter- 
ference from without, no rebellion within. This exclusive intolerance it 
justifies by its claim that God Himself has spoken to men; that He founded 
the Church to guard His Revelation and granted it indefectibility; to make 
the guardianship effective, that He is the very life of this His society, giving 
it a unity and a mystical reality unknown and unclaimed by any other society, 
uniting all its members by a very real new life conferred on them by the 
external rites of the society. From the beginning this was Catholicism, and 
this it is that makes Catholicism unique. To write of it as but one among 
many manifestations of some religious sense, is to write religious and historical 
nonsense. Therefore, a presentation of the religion of the early Middle Ages 
that makes poverty the main characteristic, and so enables the writer to group 
saint and heretic together, must be grossly wrong. Yet such a presentation 
we have here. The saints, we understand, were good men in virtue of their 
pursuit of evangelical poverty, yet they foolishly remained in a Church where 
this ideal could never be realized ; their admitted goodness forces us to conclude 
that this mistaken loyalty was due to accidental, but regrettable, blindness. 
This is absurd. St. Bernard, St. Norbert and their fellow-saints, St. Francis 
with the others, were saints because they were loyal to the Church, precisely 
because they understood that in itself poverty was nothing worth, that virtue 
without obedience was no .virtue, that the Church was all-important and its 
integrity must be maintained. The story of medieval Christianity does not 
turn on the development, sometimes fantastic, sometimes sound, of a love for 
evangelical poverty, but on the practical development St. Gregory VII gave 
to the Church as a perfect society. Yet he is here mentioned only incidentally. 
It is his work more than love of austerity we see in the saints; above all it 
is devotion to the Church more than the wooing of Lady Poverty that explains 
St. Francis. Poverty is one thing, only when its motive is one. This is Miss 
Davidson’s basic fallacy ; she conceives of poverty as always the same, and as 
the central doctrine of Christianity. But, practised apart from the Church 
He founded, disruptive of that unity He craved, disobedient to the authority 
He established, contemptuous of the grace He attached to the sacraments He 
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instituted, poverty is not of Christ. Miss Davidson has committed the error 
of the heretics. She was concentrated on one subsidiary feature of Christian- 
ity, and overlooked its essence. We trust that this unfortunate error is not 
due to the same cause. 

For one thing Miss Davidson’s studies show: the saints were right, the 
heretics wrong. All the saints come well out of this close investigation, not- 
ably St. Norbert. But beneath the gown of every heretic is the cloven hoof 
of pride. This foul vice explains their hostility to authority. Moreover, as 
we might expert from a Deadly Sin, it led only too often to other and worse 
vices of the Puritan kind. ‘Thus, probably unintentionally, Miss Davidson 
has defended the Inquisitors; however much we may dislike, as I most cordi- 
ally do, some of their methods, after reading this work we must admit that 
they had provocation. The author is as gentle as possible with the heretic, but 
this most favorable account shows them to have been repulsive in their self- 
satisfied pride, and a danger to Europe. 

It would be too long to go through particular criticisms. Miss Davidson 
is clearly not at home with Catholic thought. She fails to distinguish precept 
and counsel; talks of the rational appeal of heresy in contrast to Catholic 
obedience (as though obedience cannot be rational!) ; is lyrical on struggles 
for spiritual and intellectual freedom, not understanding, that where these 
struggles have succeeded, they have either destroyed the spiritual, or, by 
removing all intellect from it, have made it, by a vile metamorphosis, into a 
monster of superstition. Also her knowledge of other periods of history, notably 
of the early Church is sketchy; the picture she suggests of the early Church 
as a number of isolated communistic republics is, indeed, inconsistent with a 
moderate knowledge of the New Testament. 

The second part of the book is less important. The “Glimpses of Medieval 
Life” are what they are called—glimpses, and nothing more. It is regrettable 
that so learned a writer should die leaving only this book, ending with such 
rough jottings. This is the more true because she seems in the subjects of 
these social sketches to have found matter more suitable to her abilities than 
the monks and heretics of the more complete section. The vividness, learn- 
ing and descriptive powers of the paper, “Refugees of Another Day,” make 
it both interesting and valuable. But these virtues of the second part, though 
shown also in the first, cannot redeem a dangerous and misleading book, 
which is very defective in its particular judgments, and monstrously wrong 


in its general thesis. 
5 Henry Harrincton, M.A. 
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Tue MAKING oF A STATE: MeEMmories AND OssERvVATIONS, 1914-1918. 
By Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, President of the Czechoslovak Republic. 
An English Version, arranged and prepared with an Introduction by 
Henry Wickham Steed. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. $6.00. 


If President Wilson’s note to Austria, October 28, 1928, was the death 
knell of the Hapsburg Empire, it was also, and more deliberately, the reveille 
of the former Hapsburg subject nationalities. Foremost among these renascent 
nationalities stood Czechoslovakia, incarnated, one might almost say, in her 
indomitable champion and first President, Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. This 
renascence was not a chance event, nor even only an afterthought of vindic- 
tiveness to punish the Hapsburgs. Centuries of folklore, and popular poetry, 
and music, and the more prosaic teachings of historians and politicians had 
kept green the hope of achieving national independence from foreign misrule. 
The World War supplied the needed strength and the occasion; a lifetime 
of study of history and politics had prepared the leader. 

“The Making of a State” is the story of four years of diplomatic adventure, 
intrigue, secret service, propaganda and the final successful organization of a 
National Council and Provisional Government for Czechoslovakia. The 
story loses nothing in intensity even though it is chiefly the story of one man, 
told by himself. The note of self-worship is strikingly absent. It was no 
easy task for Dr. Masaryk, in 1914, only a Member of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment, to familiarize an unknowing diplomatic world in France, England, 
Italy, and United States, with the ideals and aspirations of 11,000,000 
Czechoslovaks obscured for centuries under the generic name of Austrians. 
The Slovak Professor was equal to the task. More, he organized before 
1918 a Czechoslovak Legion in Russia, and that legion’s “anabasis” is as ad- 
venturous as the Anabasis of classic Xenophon, and more successful. Perhaps 
the best test of Dr. Masaryk’s diplomatic insight were the machinations of 
the diplomats in Russia and the pro-Hapsburg politicians at home. He proved 
better than their match in each new intrigue until he climaxed their efforts 
by the Declaration of Independence for Czechoslovakia at the very moment 
when the Emperor Charles issued his manifesto of self-determination for the 
Austrian subject nationalities in some sort of an Austrian Federation of 
Nations. 

In the long years of dreams and hopes up to his final achievement of 
Czechoslovak independence, Dr. Masaryk was searching through the phil- 
osophies, history, poetry, art, and even the music, of the nations for a formula 
of reaction against theocratic ills. Thus have men and books in all fields of 
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thought, art and music, contributed to his final program of the Slav renais- 
sance, and in “The Making of a Nation” he sets down his findings, some- 
times discursively, sometimes tersely, not seldom in an epigram. His quarrel 
with Bolshevism and Socialism is interesting in that it has a distinctive note 
from that usually found in the antagonists of these two radical policies. 
But, as his goal is the realization of the ideal set up by Comenius, the 
Protestant bishop and teacher, and as his guiding light is Hus the Heretic, 
so are the conclusions from his researches accordingly those of a mind set 
against authority. 

President Masaryk’s book, then, is more than a mere diary or pleasing 
narrative of reminiscences. It is also something of a textbook on the phil- 
osophy of politics, religion and morality. Whatever else the World War 
may stand for, to the President of Czechoslovakia it stands in the chiefest 
place for a revolt against the theocratic government, a contest not unlike in 
its purpose to that of the Thirty Years’ War. 


Between the World War and the Thirty Years’ War the analogy is obvious both in 
point of length—the rapidity for modern communications and the technical perfection 
of the military machine compressed more than thirty years into the compass of four— 
and in point of character, substance and meaning. The Thirty Years’ War was fought 


for the reordering of Europe after a religious revolution. In the four years war it 
was a question of ordering Europe and the world after a political revolution—in high 
degree it continued what the Thirty Years’ War had begun. 


Lutheran Prussia, Orthodox Russia and Catholic Austria, “the three pillars 
of masterful theocracy,” had degenerated, as they were bound to do, by reason 
of their very theocratic absolutism. Their priesthood and police were but the 
expression of that absolutist authority. Out of the ruins of theocracy there 
emerges democracy, not the democracy we know from history. 


Democratic States have hitherto kept up, in greater or less degree, the spirit and 
the institutions of the old regime out of which they arose. They have been mere 
essays in democracy. . . . Only the really new States, the States of the future, will 
be founded, inwardly and outwardly, on liberty, equality and fraternity. . . . And 
democracy necessarily protects individuals, for freedom is its aim and essence. 


All dreamers have conceived democracy in this light. Experience, however, 
is sometimes a teacher of sound skepticism, and in this instance experience 
teaches positive disbelief. For the new democracy is founded upon “the 
people, upon humanity.” For the nonce the grave Professor has stooped to 
the level of a popular demagogue. He knows better than most men what a 
volatile element is “the people,” and how unpractical the ideal of “humanity” 
unless a Divine sanction props that humanity. We may be wrong but the 
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impression we get from this new apostle’s concept of democracy is that its 
most stalwart pillar is freedom from the influence of Catholicism. All else 
that has ever gone with the republican democratic state, the scheming of poli- 
ticians, the tyranny of minorities, the play of selfishness, all will keep busy the 
chief executive even of this new democracy. 

In his philosophy of religion the author leaves much to be desired from the 
point of clearness. Religion, he admits, is necessary, but what he understands 
by religion is vague and uncertain. Liturgy and religious symbolism are 
depicted as so many trappings, while moral principles are divorced from 
religion. Of dogma of course there can be no question. Nothing is left but 
a shadowy idea of God, and a Natural Law at the mercy of reason without 
sanction. Even of Christ Dr. Masaryk has made but a teacher of humane- 
ness, and diluted that teaching to a brotherly love motivated only by the broad 
ideals of unselfishness. In President Masaryk’s program a state church has 
no role to play; he positively sets his face against union of church and state: 
“The object of the separation is to set churches free from the state, and the 
state free from the churches, and to make religion a matter of unconstrained 
conviction.” One might hesitate to deny a theory so nicely worded were he 
not conscious of the words of the Divine Teacher of Galilee to whom even 
Dr. Masaryk appeals when it suits his point: “He that hears you, hears Me, 
and he that despises you, despises Me.” ‘To President Masaryk one religion 
is just as good as another. On historical grounds too the author raises a 
quarrel when he says: 






























Under Austria the Church relied on the police power of the state whose officials 
were obliged to profess the official religion. In consequence the Church suffered and 
came to rely more upon the police than upon the doctrines and religious life. The 
state suffered likewise in that it relied upon the Church and not upon itself and its 
own worth 


So then his last explanation of the ills of Austria is to be found in the 


Church, to which the state was spiritually united. 
The author decries the prevalence of suicide. His analysis of the psychology 
of suicide is worth consideration. Summed up his diagnosis amounts to this: 











The natural man knows naught of suicide from modern weariness of life, exhaustion 
and neurasthenia. If he ever kills himself it is in rage at some affront or the failure of 
some vigorous effort, whereas the modern man suffers from suicidal mania, from 
lack of energy, fatigue or dread born of mental and moral isolation, of barren 
megalomania and supermanishness. Méilitarism is the attempt of the superman to 
escape from diseases which nevertheless it aggravates. The German “Nation of 
Thinkers and Philosophers” had the greatest number of suicides, developed the com- 
pletest militarism and caused the World War. 
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It [the World War] showed what modern men are capable of and what they 
could do were they to rid themselves of the desire to rule over others, and were they 
not to suppress in themselves the fellow feeling that is born in every man. True, 
they would need also to overcome the whole modern hankering after Titanism and 
the selfishness of morbid subjectivism and individuafism; for supermanishness neces- 
sarily ends in suicide and war. 


The specific, then, against this suicidal mania is Objectivism. But how 
enforce this Objectivism? Dr. Masaryk does not teli; he merely points to 
a heroic climb—unselfishness. But that desperate height is the achievement 
of Divine religion, and Divine religion spells dogma and Divinely sanctioned 
law to which the individual must submit and democracy also, for democracy 
represents the combined selfishness of the individuals. 

Not exactly startling, still less original, is the writer’s discovery (is it a 
discovery?) that the explanation of the sexual spirit in the literature of the 
Latin countries, and notably in France, is Catholicism. He seems to think 
it a novel conclusion. That it is, but not seldom expressed by critics hostile 


to the Church. 


I was struck by the peculiarly morbid and even perverse sexualism in the French 
Romantics. . . . In this element of Romanticism I sought—rightly, I think—the influ- 
ence of Catholicsm on quasi-Catholic people; for Catholicism, with its asceticism and 
ideal of celibacy, turns the mind too much towards sex and magnifies its importance 
even in tender youth. The sexualism of French Literature—and, in this respect, 
France is truly representative—I attribute especially to Catholic education. 


From a thorough scholar, such as Dr. Masaryk claims to be, this back- 
spring in logic is a surprise. For it means that to teach virtue is to inculcate 
vice, and to urge to purity of thought and deed, is to train in morbid vicious- 
ness. But from the pupil of Hus, Zizka and Comenius, and all that ilk, 
solidly one in their rebellion and hatred te Catholicism, the criticism of ‘the 
Professor is quite the expected conclusion. The author calls “justice the arith- 
metic of love,” but in his dealings with Catholicism—and this review mentions 
only a very few of all to be found in “The Making of a Nation”—he fails in 
the most rudimentary processes of that arithmetic. Perhaps it were true to 
say that the President of Czechoslovakia has no love for Catholicism, so there 
can be no question of love’s arithmetic, and hatred has only negative symbols. 

There is much to praise in “The Making of a Nation,” the author’s 
candor, patience, ingenuity, especially as a propagandist and diplomat. There 
is much, very much to blame, and seriously to blame. ‘To students of history 
and to those interested in diplomatic machinations, the book must prove 
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instructive and interesting. Its deductions, however, from philosophy and 
literature are a guide, insecure for the wary and a fatal menace to the trusting 


and superficial. 
JosepH Rovusik, S.J. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Recent DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SoctAL Sciences. (Lippincott Series in 
Sociology.) Edited by Edward Cary Hayes, Ph.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: 
J. P. Lippincott Co., 1927. Pp. 426. $3.50. 


THE CoopERATIVE MoveMENT IN SoctaL Work. By William J. Norton, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 373. $3.50. 


Tue Goat or Soctat Work. By Members of the Massachusetts Con- 
ference of Social Work, Swampscott, 1925. Edited by Richard C. Cabot, 
M.D. New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 234. $2.50. 


PRIMER OF THE PRINCIPLES OF SociAL SciENCE. By Rev. Michael Canon 
Cronin, M.A., D.D. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1927. Pp. 120. $1.25. 


SoctAL SERVICE. OUTLINES OF A UniT Course For SociAL Stupy CLuss. 
Washington, D.C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


A Mepicat Soctat TERMINOLOGY. Monograph by Gordon Hamilton. Re- 
printed from Hospital Social Service, 1927. Pp. 40. $0.50. 


Diz CHRISTLICHEN SOCIALLEHREN. By Otto Schilling. Koln: Ora- 
toriums Verlag, 1926. Pp. 198. 


If social progress can be measured by the multitude of Primers, Elements, 
Outlines, Principles, Introductions, Helps and whatever other titles we 
may give to the books which our printing presses are turning out in ever- 
increasing numbers, then we are safely on the road to the millennium. Like 
Alexander of old, we may soon complain with tears in our eyes that our 
forebears have left nothing for us to conquer. 

The view is becoming more pronounced in the writings of some sociol- 
ogists that the present social problems have their root not in one science but 
in many. The solution, for that reason, is to be sought in the study of the 
various phases of the problem as presented in the sciences sociologically 
related. This view is taken in “Recent Developments in the Social Sciences.” 
The book contains seven essays written by as many specialists in sociology, 
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anthropology, psychology, economics, political science, history and cultural 
geography. Seven scholars endeavor to outline the present trend in the 
above sciences and to contribute to a better understanding of the social prob- 
lems involved. 

At the very outset of his essay on the recent developments in the field 
of sociology, Professor Ellwood stresses a fact which has become increas- 
ingly evident to students of the present literature in that department. He 
says: 

Perhaps we should add that there is a pronounced tendency to develop sociology 
at the present day in the interest of ethical ideals and of social reconstruction. 
This tendency is not shared by all the sociologists of the day. A minority 
protests vigorously not only against ethical sociology, but against any con- 
nection of sociology with practical social movements. 


These writers, then, would make of sociology a purely theoretic science, 
like astronomy. It must not teach principles whereby social work should 
be guided or upon which social movements should be based. Some of the 
writers, at least, seem at variance with the Catholic school of social thought 
and philosophy when they view human life as insufficient in itself and part 
and parcel of a general onward movement of humanity. This movement 


is held to be strongly influenced by preceding facts and the environment of 
each life and each event. The sciences of psychology, biology, economics 
and political science are becoming the four foundation stones upon which 
sociology today is raising its structure. Materialism, of course, biological 
Evolution and Determinism have long since permeated every stratum of 
their social thought. 

All seem to agree that the purpose of social work as distinguished from 
sociology is and must be of a practical nature. But what is its goal? An 
effort is being made to answer this question in “The Goal of Social Work.” 
This book contains thirteen papers read at the annual conference of the social 
workers of Massachusetts in 1925. The program dealt with the purpose 
of social work as far as it concerns the child, the adult, the aged and 
finally the social workers themselves in their period of training. Were we 
to paint a picture of this program we should have one of variegated colors. 
For Miss Baylor the goal of social work is the production of a “free per- 
sonality.” For Hans Weiss the quest terminates in “the idea of brotherly 
love, a true, friendly and neighborly relationship between me and the one 1 
meet.” Mr. Hocking seeks “mental osmosis,” that is, “a silent transmission 
of belief which brings about a new equilibrium in a small community of 
two.” Other goals are “adjustment or enrichment of life” or “to accord 
to the winter of life as much happiness and content as possible” and “proper 
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relations between employer and employee in industry.” Mr. Chesley wants 
to find God in the souls of men, each of the workers helping in his own 
way to remove various obstacles. For social workers themselves the goal 
is “to make them alive to the needs and possibilities before them that they 
may be peculiarly fitted to search for, to recognize and interpret truth,” etc. 
“We are all going to the same mountain peak but approaching it from a 
different side,” says Lee. 

Dr. Cabot, who edits the essays and writes the last paper, tries to bring 
order into apparent chaos. He thinks the essential benefits for which we 
aim in social work are the same in childhood, manhood and old age, since 
the fundamental human desires are essentially alike in all nations. He con- 
cludes by summing up the purpose as “the feeding of the fundamental human 
desires by the alleviation of misery, the reform of environment (material 
as well as spiritual), by the planning and the interpretation of constructive 
educational experiences, thus revealing God through Christian Charity.” 

Dr. Cabot, then, searches deeper than the rest. He finds the goal of 
social work, as set by all previous writers, correct and not mutually contra- 
dictory. To him Christian charity is the goal of social work. He approaches 
close to the goal set by the Catholic school but he falls short by just a little; 
perhaps I should say, by very much. Dr. Cabot and his colleagues apparently 
do not find in their neighbor the image of Him for whose sake all sociological 
work must be done if it is to have the name. Catholic social work, too, 
has human welfare for its objective. It seeks to sprinkle “happiness” pro- 
fusely over the budding life of the child. It makes a great effort to spread 
joy over the path which the adult is laboriously treading. It endeavors to 
halt the sun as he hastens to his setting in life and to make him linger long 
and lovingly over the aged. But the kind touch of social work is rendered 
infinitely kinder by the conviction rooted deep in every Catholic worker’s 
heart that it is the Master of them all who said, “Amen I say to you, as 
long as you did it to one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me.” 
Perhaps Dr. Cabot wishes to point to the same summit when he closes his 
paper with the words quoted before: “The goal of social work is the feed- 
ing of the fundamental human desires by the alleviation of misery, the 
reform of environment . . . thus revealing God through Christian charity” 
(p. 234). Our social work must be thoroughly scientific, it is true, in its 
methods. It must also be Christ-like in form, as Hans Weiss says. But 
its motivating force, I would add, must go beyond the pale of the neighbor. 
As long as it does not rise on the pinions of love to the throne of that same 
Christ, it has never reached its goal. It has missed its intrinsic, permanent, 


universal and all-sustaining value. 
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It is decidedly refreshing to turn from the “Goal of Social Work,” which 
is somewhat vague and indefinite, to the “Primer of the Principles of Social 
Science,” by the author of the “Science of Ethics.” The treatment of the 
subject is catechetical in form, lucid, concrete and to the point. The ques- 
tions represent the current objections or stock-in-trade of opponents. The 
author neither omits nor evades any matter of importance and his answers 
are brief and convincing. Like an experienced pilot he also steers his ship 
safely between the Scylla and Charybdis of conflicting views. 

We might question the correctness of defining social science as a branch 
of ethics. Social science as distinguished from social ethics is knowledge 
derived, not from the ultimate but from the proximate causes. We should 
rather say that social science is based on ethics, not a branch of it. Moreover, 
the book is designed for boys and girls of the intermediate schools in Ire- 
land. Some of the questions and answers probably surpass the grasp of these 
students. Besides, we should like to have the books in social science sharply 
define the concepts of Socialism, Capitalism, Communism, etc. There seems 
to exist much ambiguity and vagueness today in these terms. Marxian 
Socialism, in America at least, does not advocate the socialization of al/ the 
means of production. It aims at the nationalization of the larger productive 
concerns only. Marxians in America do not mean to confiscate private 
property which is not employed in producing more wealth. Capitalism, too, 
might be more successfully defined as a state of society in which a great 
amount of productive wealth is in the hands of a relatively few, whilst the 
vast majority of people belong to the status of wage earners. Capital, then, 
and Capitalism are two widely different concepts. We approve of capital, 
we condemn Capitalism. All this however, does not detract notably from 
the merits of the admirable primer. 

“Social Service” is a useful pamphlet. It consists of eight very good, 
practical and detailed outlines, interleaved, of a unit course for social study. 
The outlines cover subjects of fundamental importance such as the family, 
public health, neglected children and the immigrant. 

Our age is that of associations, combines or cooperation. Little wonder 
then, that the cooperative movement has also taken hold of social service. 
This plan, though much opposed at its inception, has demonstrated its 
superiority over the separate-agency plan operating independently. It has 
enlarged old agencies, created and developed new ones, stimulated initiative 
for promotion and upbuilding, etc. 

Of course, Mr. Norton is guilty of an egregious error when he asserts 
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rather boldly that “the tradition [of self-abnegation created by the ancient 
and medieval Church] has become crystalized and people of all Christian 
churches have selfishly sought the rewards of unselfishness, sublimating their 
own selfishness into a belief that their occasional and promiscuous largess 
was the great blessing to others.” This, he asserts, caused pauperism to 
spread and “the state was compeled to interfere to prevent social deteriora- 
tion.” It may be true that the state or its agencies introduced and per- 
fected an “administrative machinery” in late years. But the great achieve- 
ments of social work in the past and their energizing force—not “gross 
sentimentalism”—is the product of the Church’s work. 

Norton correctly pleads for continuation of private social work and depre- 
cates complete centralization or “the submergence of private philanthropy.” 
Opponents of the cooperative movement fear the gradual transfer of all 
private social work into government hands. This danger, he thinks, is very 
remote, for the philanthropic impulse is universal in man. 

Mr. Norton has gathered together a vast amount of material drawn from 
the experience in organization, administration, finance and method of numer- 
ous agencies throughout the eastern section of the country. Successes and 
failures are analyzed and the causes of the same, probable or certain, are 
explained. 

Medicine and social service have parallels in diagnosis, records, etc. An 
accurate, uniform terminology has done much for the practice of medicine. 
It was hoped that a “Medical Social Terminology” would similarly aid 
social service. For in hospitals, social factors, such as the home, environ- 
ment, inheritance and antecedents, weigh heavily in diagnoses and adjust- 
ments. In the writing of this monograph the records of many hospitals had 
to be consulted and the medical diagnosis had to be translated back into a 
functional and social aspect to make the classification. Great difficulties, of 
course, were encountered by the group of workers. The committee was 
aware of this and in a report in 1922 acknowledges “how artificial! any 
such classification must be from a clinical point of view and how we will not 
be presenting the facts of the case.” “We fully appreciate,” they say, “that 
any serious effort at healing and adjustment must be based on a more inti- 
mate and far-reaching knowledge of human forces within the individual him- 
self than are outlined in a simple classification and terminology.” 

In “Die Christlichen Sociallehren’” Otto Schilling gives an excellent and 
thorough dissertation on the social teachings of Christianity as found in 
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Christ’s attitude on the social questions, in that of His great apostle of the 
Gentiles, Saint Paul, and in Patristic and Thomistic literature. The work 
is apologetic in character and is designed to refute the first half of a book 
replete with error and misrepresentations by Ernst Troeltsch, “Die Social- 


lehren der Christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen.” 
Puitie H. Burkett, S.J. 


EDUCATION 


Tue Asiuities OF Man. By C. Spearman. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1927. Pp. 415+-xxxiiit+-vi. $4.50. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE. By Edward L. Thorndike and 
Others. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 1927. 


Pp. 616. $4.50. 


These two books constitute without question the most notable contribution 
to the psychology of mental tests recorded during the past year. ‘The first is 
concerned with the theoretical phase chiefly; the second emphasizes the prac- 
tical aspect. 

For more than twenty years Spearman has labored to construct a sound 
theoretical basis for intelligence testing as a psychological method, and his 
latest contribution will be gratefully received by all earnest students of the 
subject, who cannot but be painfully aware of the utter lack of clarity and 
the inadequacy of current literature in this department of thought. The 
several symposia to which leading authorities in England and the United 
States have contributed give eloquent testimony to the divergence of opinions 
concerning what intelligence tests are supposed to measure and how. Spear- 
man characterizes the confusion thus: 

Chaos itself can go no farther! The disagreement between different testers—indeed, 
even between the doctrine and the practice of the selfsame tester—has reached its 
apogee. If they still tolerate each other’s proceedings, this is only rendered possible 


by the ostrich- like send of net looking facts in the face. 


EAs St Rite ge ee" 
After summarily iouine of the pr eereith ai ‘which pretends that the 


intelligence tester need not concern himself about the nature of the processes 
to be measured, Spearman begins by clearing the ground of the most deep- 
rooted fallacies imbedded in current doctrines. One of the most pernicious 
of these is the use of the word “intelligence” without any definite signification. 
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Another is the assumption that such terms as “attention,” “combination,” 
“analysis,” “range of association,” “coordination of hand and eye,” etc., rep- 
resent so many behavior units. A third is the claim that the tests measure 
a “level,” “average,” or “sample” of abilities, when in reality no genuine 
attempt at such measurement is made. 

Next he presents succinctly the facts observed in, the study of coefficients of 
correlation between measures of different abilities. These observed facts lead 
to the mathematical theorem that, in his view, justifies the present practice of 
pooling a variety of tasks for the purpose of constructing an intelligence test. 
The essential fact emerging out of these studies of correlation tables is that 
the coefficients tend to arrange themselves in an hierarchial order which is 
expressed by the tetrad equation tap X tig — Taq X To =O in which the 
subscripts a, b, etc., denote the different correlated abilities. 

Now follows the critical theorem of Spearman’s contribution, viz., the 
theorem that “whenever the [above] tetrad equation holds throughout any 
table of correlations, and on/y when it does so, then every individual measure- 
ment of every ability (or of any other variable that enters into the table) can 
be divided into two independent parts. . . .” The “general factor,” g, though 
varying from one individual to another, remains constant for the same individ- 
ual in all the correlated abilities. The “specific factor,” s, varies not only 
from one individual to another but is present in different amounts in the 
different abilities of the same individual. 

While applicable to the whole domain of individual differences of ability, 
this theorem affords two very important applications to mental testing. First, 
“we can determine the magnitude of his [the testee’s] g, which will tell us 
nearly everything about some of his abilities and something about nearly all 
of them. And then we can do the same as regards any of his s’s, one for 
each distinct kind of performance.” Secondly, “we are enabled to ascertain 
just the degree of accuracy with which any given test . . . will measure either 
a person’s g, or any of his s’s.” Discrepancies between theoretical and observed 
values of the tetrad differences, when intellectual abilities are correlated, are 
attributed to errors of sampling or to the overlapping of specific factors where 
performances are similar. 

While leaving the question as to the ultimate nature of g an open one, 
Spearman seems to favor the opinion that it is general cortical energy, which 
is at the disposal of particular neural centers; while the s corresponds to the 
specific energy of particular neural “engines,” especially those that subserve 
sensory, motor, and retentive processes. 
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To answer the question as to whether the quantity g, manifested in mental 
tests, can be regarded as a measure of intellectual ability Spearman inquires 
how far the range of tests that satisfy the tetrad equation extends. He sur- 
veys the entire field of cognition in order to supply “an adequate map” of the 
mind. This map takes the shape of three neogenetic principles: (1) the aware- 
ness of one’s own experiences; (2) the eduction of relations; (3) the eduction 
of correlates. The three cover the entire field of cognitive activity. When- 
ever existing tests penetrate into this field “the presence of g has been decidedly 
affirmed.” Correlations among measures of non-mental traits do not satisfy 
the tetrad criterion. Hence “this g given by the tests has shown itself to 
measure that which the usual estimates of intelligence are trying to measure— 
but with indifferent success. . . . Provided they have sufficiently broad bases, 
however unlike the different kinds of intellectual tasks or personal observa- 
tions may be, they will tend to measure precisely the same thing.” This is 
what Spearman calls the indifference of the indicator. 

The specific abilities are so closely dependent upon special cortical centers 
and so uncorrelated among themselves that most of the current industrial 
tests of specific abilities are ineffective: ‘To be really valid they must very 
closely resemble the actual industrial operations at issue.” 

The most pointed criticism so far directed against Spearman’s two-factor 
theory comes from Godfrey H. Thomson, who obtained correlations that 
satisfy the tetrad criterion in such operations as throwing dice or cutting 
cards, processes in which no constant common factor is involved. In other 
words, Thomson claims that the random operation of chance factors will 
produce exactly such hierarchical correlations as Spearman finds in correlations 
of measures of mental abilities. ‘The future will bring further discussions 
on this point. 

Difficulty arises also from the functionings of the so-called group factors 
that interfere with the tetrad criterion whenever closely similar intellectual 
tests are involved. How shall it be known whether the disturbance of the 
tetrad is due to this overlap produced by the similarity of the mental tasks 
or to some of the other influences admittedly capable of causing such a dis- 
turbance when “performances should be regarded as quite different . . . as 
long as the tetrad equation is satisfied and no longer?” 

Interesting is Spearman’s analysis of the field of cognition. Of all writers 
in this department of psychology probably no one comes closer to the School- 
men. In fact it would not be difficult to show that his neogenetic principles 
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will, with slight overlapping and some minor gaps, cover the same intellec- 
tual processes that the Schoolmen recognize as cognitive. He credits these 
Schoolmen with having faithfully preserved the one and only concept which 
can fairly lay claim to the title of intelligence and adds that “the modern 
mental tester—little though he may sometimes be aware of it—is in fact 
joining hands with the medieval Schoolman.” 

Unlike Spearman’s contribution, Thorndike’s ‘““The Measurement of Intel- 
ligence” aims at the immediately practical; only incidentally is it theoretical. 
On the side of theory the author clarifies and develops his concepts of in- 
tellectual altitude, width, and area, and restates what he regards as the physi- 
ological basis of individual differences in intelligence. He does not believe 
that Spearman’s neogenetic principles cover the whole domain of intellectual 
function; nevertheless, he adopts cognitive value as the criterion of intelligence 
in the construction of his absolute scale of intellect CAVD. 

In the light of results obtained in the measurement of altitude and width 
of intellect, Thorndike apparently abandons his long-standing opposition to 
the notion of a unifying factor or element of mental functions, when he con- 
cludes that “intellect has a rather high degree of unity and consistency and 
independence of non-intellectual factors,” and that there exists “a high degree 
of unity of intellect CAVD, not assumed but discovered.” It is to be noted 
that what Thorndike concludes concerning intellect CAVD he holds of 
intellect unqualified. Equally noteworthy is the fact that he, like Spearman, 
finds the strongest evidence for intellectual unity when dealing with the 
abstract intelligence. Taken in its totality Thorndike’s latest contribution 
indicates that he meets Spearman more than half way in his views concerning 
the nature of intellectual phenomena and intellectual unity. Thus the gap 
that has separated these two leaders for so long a time seems about to be 
bridged. 

However, Thorndike makes no attempt to improve the content of intelli- 
gence tests by a careful analysis of the nature of the functions to be measured. 
Indeed, many of his readers will find it difficult to take his discussions on this 
point seriously. 

It is the second fundamental inadequacy of existing tests that he tries to 
remedy. ‘This inadequacy lies in the technique of the measuring process itself 
and is due to two causes: (1) We have had, so far, no definite unit quantity 
of intellectual performance such that the mental ability of an individual 
can be expressed as a multiple of that quantity; (2) in no case has the zero 
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point of existing scales been definitely located. In the case of the Binet 
mental-age scale it is assumed that mental growth is rectilinear; but the best 
available evidence indicates that it is decidedly parabolic, the first five or six 
years of life comprising the period of most rapid growth. 

The main outcome of Thorndike’s labors is an absolute scale of mental 
ability in terms of intellectual difficulty. The scale comprises some 680 tasks, 
grouped into seventeen composites of 40 tasks each, and arranged in the 
order of difficulty from A, the easiest, to Q, the most difficult. ‘The tasks 
entering into the same 40-composite are of equal difficulty, and neighboring 
composites are so spaced that three consecutive ones, e.g., O, P, and Q, will 
satisfactorily test an individual or a fairly homogeneous group of individuals. 
Determination of degree of difficulty is based on the assumption that the 
smaller the number of individuals who can succeed with a given task, the 
greater is its difficulty. Assuming also that mental abilities in various age- 
groups are distributed in conformity with the Gaussian probability curve, 
Thorndike uses the standard deviation of his experimental groups as the unit 
of difficulty. In the final step he reduces the S. D.’s of the various groups 
to the S.D. of his group of high-school freshmen. (S.D.1,.) 

Having thus scaled his seventeen 40-composites from A to Q, the next step 
was to locate absolute zero with regard to the A composite. This was accom- 
plished by submitting fifty-six tasks to the judgment of forty psychologists 
with the request to arrange the tasks in the order of difficulty. These judg- 
ments as to the relative difficulty of a given task were treated as if distributed 
according to the normal law of error. When the S.D. of this distribution 
was finally expressed in terms of the $.D. of the above-mentioned high-school 
freshmen, there resulted a difficulty or altitude scale in equal units from 0 to 
43 $.D.1,. 

Now if all the assumptions involved, and the numerous corrections and 
smoothings of experimental data are valid, we have here a measuring instru- 
ment which will enable us to say, for example, that individual X has reached 
twice the intellectual altitude of individual Y. Still it will be well to remem- 
ber the rather tentative nature of the scale. Not only are observed facts 
and theoretical considerations given different weight at different times, but 
more than one-half of the total scale of difficulty—from 0 to 23 $.D.1,—is 
based on estimate alone. ; 

Without pretending to any accuracy of proportion, the appended diagram 
may convey some notion of the relation between what Thorndike’s procedure 
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actually measures of intellectual altitude and width, what is taken for 
granted, and what is inferred. 





bo 


mi 
of 





1 (or 2) and 3 denote the uncertain limits of the intellectual field or area. OH 
equals intellectual altitude. Shaded area signifies what is actually measured, stippled 
area, what is taken for granted, and unshaded area denotes what is inferred. 


Despite the many difficulties still left unsolved, the contributions of Spear- 
man and Thorndike constitute a definite stride in advance. No student of 


mental tests can well afford to be without these volumes. 
BrotrHer Lewis Ricuwarp, F.S.C, 


PHILOSOPHY 


PsycHOLOGIA SPECULATIVA: Tomus I, PsycHo.ocia SENsiTIvA; TomMus 
II, PsycHo.ociA RaATIONALIs. J. Frébes, S.J. Herder, St. Louis, 1927. 
ELEMENTS OF ExPERIMENTAL PsycHOoLoGy. J. DE LA VAIssIERE, S.J. 


Herder, St. Louis, 1926. 


Father Frébes, for the last 20 years professor of psychology at Valken- 
burg, Holland, is no stranger on this side of the Atlantic. His monumental 
work on experimental psychology, though as yet available only in German, 
has won for him international fame. The present work is, however, a 
strictly philosophical treatise, and as such cannot be recommended too highly. 
The language flows clear and easy. The divisions and subdivisions are so 
transparent and the headings so unmistakable as to make the drift of the 
argument plain even for one who runs. The various opinions are so tersely 
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expressed and their number so reduced that they can easily be kept in the 
mind. Let me add a word of praise also for the modesty with which the 
author defends his own views and almost hides the prodigious amount of 
positive knowledge which he brought to the composition of this psychology. 

However, all these merits are more or less external. We are thankful 
when we meet them in a textbook; but philosophical treatises have found 
favor though one or the other or all of them were absent. ‘There are two 
far more fundamental merits which put this work easily among the best 
textbooks on psychology. 

The first of these is the consummate skill with which the old is combined 
with the new. To imagine that only modern psychology with its unwearied 
attention to every detail and its relentless demand for exact measurements is 
worthy of being studied, or to think that philosophy has nothing at all to 
gain from modern research, are illusions equally foreign to the author’s 
mind. Hence, while the oldtimer will find in this treatise all the tried 
Scholastic theses on animal and human life, yet he will also on almost every 
page meet with something distinctly new; new arguments or at least old 
arguments dressed in modern garb, new corollaries and scholia, new adver- 
saries and difficulties, new ways of facing problems, sometimes also new 


solutions of problems which had already puzzled Aristotle. Lest some timid 
soul be unduly alarmed by this spirit of progressiveness, the author, in the 
introduction, points to such approved philosophers as Maher, Nys, Geyser, 


Mercier, who followed essentially the same method. 
Yet, and this is the second outstanding merit of the books, the author 


nowhere confounds philosophy with science. His treatise belongs to phil- 
osophy. The facts and laws of empirical psychology are introduced only in 
as far as they help toward understanding the ultimate causes of the psychic 
phenomena. Keeping always a firm grasp on the unalterable principles of 
general metaphysics, he examines what in their light must be the ultimate 
principles of life as observed in animals and men. Unfortunately, as the 
author points out in the introduction to the second volume, concerning man’s 
higher functions, we sti}] have to rely mainly on the findings of the Scholastics ; 
experimental psychology has scarcely scratched the surface there. Hence it 
is that in the second volume the line of demarcation dividing science and 
philosophy is less clearly drawn. 

It is tempting to illustrate both these merits from the actual text. But 
space will not allow. It seems preferable to enumerate some of the points 
which have been disputed for ages among the Scholastics, and to state the 


position which Father Frébes takes. 
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Animal instinct is reduced to innate species or rather to innate associations 
of species. Basing his argument mainly on the simplicity of sensation, the 
author holds that the souls of higher animals, possibly of all animals, are 
simple. He denies that sensible qualities, such as color and sound, are in the 
outer world, such as we perceive them normally; following Schwertschlager, 
he declares the purpose of sense activity to be merely biological or practical. 
The species expressa, both in the senses and in the intellect, is said to be a 
medium in quo. The brain is claimed to be the seat both of sensation and of 
the sensitive appetite. As against Suarez, Father Frobes defends the existence 
of a sensory memory; but he does not therefore deny intellectual memory. 
No real distinction is admitted between the internal senses, nor between the 
soul and its faculties. For spontaneous motions no vis motrix, as a special 
faculty, need be postulated. Returning to Scotus’ opinion, from which Suarez 
does not seem to differ much, Father Frébes rehabilitates the forma cor- 
poreitatis. One may not agree with all these opinions. They are all open 
for discussion. But surely no student of psychology can pass them by with 
a mere shrug of the shoulder; the arguments brought forward by the author 
for each are too carefully weighed and too skilfully marshalled for that. 

There is only one drawback to the work. Not the ponderous word ‘tome’ 
with which the author designated the single parts; compared to the well- 
known tomes of Suarez or Urraburu, they might be called vest-pocket editions; 
certainly, they are not too bulky for the ordinary coat pocket. But the two 
tomes together number some 600 pages; the print is rather small throughout, 
in places very small. Nor does the author relieve the page by Ciceronian 
periods or spontaneous bursts of rhetoric; every sentence is meant and must 
be pondered over. This drawback is, however, counterbalanced by the com- 
pleteness of the work; even Father Urraburu’s stout volumes on the same 
subject can hardly contain more matter, though the going there is easier. 

From across the Atlantic there comes to us another work on psychology, 
also written by a veteran of that science. ‘“The Elements of Experimental 
Psychology” by J. de la Vaissiére, S.J., is a translation of the fifth French 
edition. Though this fact alone proves that the work has found favor with 
the French public, yet the present reviewer confesses that he cannot become 
enthusiastic over it. The book seems to have more historical than practical 
value for the student of 1928; it is a witness to an earlier age of modern 
psychology. The author does not touch problems that have been mooted 
the last ten years, nor does the literature quoted and utilized go as a rule 
beyond 1915. That is unfortunate. An elementary textbook of experimental 
psychology, written from a Catholic standpoint, is a great desideratum, espe- 
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cially in this country where psychology has been the most fashionable of 
sciences ever since the days of William James. Father Frébes, indeed, prom- 
ises us an early translation of his own voluminous experimental psychology, 
and work has been begun on Fr. Lindworsky’s briefer outline. But until 
either of these or some other manual appears on the market, Catholics will 


be glad to avail themselves of the earlier work of Fr. de la Vaissiére. 
A. C. Correr; S.J. 
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